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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO THE BETROTHED. 
Come to my arms, when the twilight sleeps 
On a couch of gold in the sunset sky, 
When the star-beams flash, as the bright foam leaps 
Like a frolic child, as the wind goes by ; 
Come when the moon on the blue sky glides, 
And the violets ope their lips to the dew— 
Come with a smile, as bright as a bride’s, 
And a blush as deep, and a heart as true. 


Come to my heart, with a kindling glow 
On thy fair young cheek, with its blood untam’d; 
With a brow as white as the virgin snow, 
And a lip that falsehood never defam’d: 
Come with a bound and a wild caress, 
And a thrilling heart and a flashing eye; 
Come in your bud-like loveliness, 
With a lip where a bee might love to die. 


Come to me when the moonlight falls, 

With a silver sheen on bower and tree; 
Forsake for a while the mirthsome halls, 

Where the laugh breaks forth with a reckless glee. 
Oh, come to the green and quiet grove, 

Where the clover springs with its leaves so green, 
Where the stock dove pours his notes of love, 

And the willows’ boughs to the waters lean. 


Come—for the spring-time’s breath is out, 
And the evening wind is like perfume ; 
The birds rejoice and the waters shout, 
And the trees and shrubs are all in bloom. 
I hear the sound of a thousand streams, 
As I stand on the green hillside at night, 
The stars flash out, and the woter g’erne— 
Oh, come to me with thine eyes of light! 


Come, for the season will not last— 
Come, for my soul is panting now— 
Come, and thy white arms round me cast, 
And let thy red lip press my brow; 
Come, ere the flowers are pale and dead, 
Ere the birds from the valley haste away ; 
Come, ere the tints of day have fled, 


And the last bird pours his roundelay. 
LEO. 


SELECT TALES. 


SKETCH OF A PARRICIDE. 
BY THE REY. GR. MATURIN. 


[The following was told a noble Spaniard, by a 
parricide, as they lay in a subterraneous passage, 
waiting the fall of evening, on purpose to make their 
escape from a monastery. ‘The parricide, after the 
commission of the dreadful crime, had found shelter 
inthis monastery, and by the most depraved services 
had endeavoured to recommend himself to his Supe- 
rior, and at the same time to glut his fiendish passions 
by making others as miserable as himself. This is 
a relation from his own mouth of one of his deeds, 
while a servant in the monastery. ] 

I was desired to attach myself to a young 
monk of distinguished family, who had lately 
taken the yows, and who performed his duties 
with that beartless punctuality that intimated 
to the community that hisheart was elsewhere. 
I was soon put in possession of the business; 
from their ordering me to attach myself to him, 
[ instantly conceived I was bound to the most 
deadly hostility against him. The friendship 
of convents is always a treacherous league— 
we watch, suspect, and torment each other, for 
the love of God. This young monk’s only 
crime was, that he. was suspected of cherishing 
an earthly passion. He was, in fact, the son 
ofa distinguished family, who (from the fear of 
his contracting what is called a degrading mar- 
Tlage,2. e. of marrying a woman of inferior rank 
whom he loved, and who would have made him 
happy, as fools, that is, half mankind, estimate 
happiness) forced him to take the vows. He 
appeared at times broken-hearted, but at times 
there was a light of hope in his eye, that looked 
Somewhat Ominous in the eyes of the commu- 


nity. It is certain, that hope not being an in- 
digenous plant in the parterre of a convent, 
must excite suspicion with regard both to its 
origin and its growth. 

Some time after, a young novice entered the 
convent. the moment he did so, a change 
the most striking took ,place in the young 
monk. He and the novice became inseparable 
companions—there was something suspicious 
in that. My eyes were on the watch in a mo- 
ment. Eyes are particularly sharpened in dis- 
covering misery when they can hope to aggra- 
vate it.—The attachment between the young 
monk and the novice went on. They were 
forever in the garden together—they inhaled 
the odours of the flowers—they cultivated the 
same cluster of «arnations—they entwined 
themselves as they walked together—when 
they were in the choir, their voices were like 
mixed incense. Friendship is often carried to 
excess in conventual life, but this friendship 
was too like love. For instance, the psalms 
sung in the choir sometimes breathe a certain 
language ; at these words, the young monk and 
the novice would direct their voices to each 
other in sounds that could not.be misunderstood. 
If the least correction was inflicted, one would 
intreat to undergo it for the other. If a day 
of relaxation was allowed, whatever presents 
were sent to the cell of one, were sure to be 
found in the cell of the other.—This was 
enough for me. I saw that secret of mysteri- 
ous happiness, which is the greatest misery to 
those who never can share it. My vigilance 
was redoubled, and it was rewarded by the 
discovery of a secret—a secret that I had to 
communicate and raise my consequence by. 
You cannot guess the importance attached to 
the discovery of a secret in a convent, (parti- 
cularly when the remission of our own offences 
depends on the discovery of those of eet 

One evening when the young monk and his 
darling novice were in the garden, the former 
plucked a peach which he immediately offered 
to his favourite ; the latter accepted it with a 
movement I thought rather awkward—it seem- 
ed like what I imagined would be the reverence 
of a female. The young monk divided the 
peach with a knife; in doing so, the knife graz- 
ed the finger of the novice, and the monk, in 
agitation inexpressible, tore his habit to bind 
up the wound. I saw it all—my mind was 
made up on the business—I went to the Supe- 
rior that very night. The result may be con- 
ceived. ‘They were watched, but cautiously 
at first. ‘They were probably on their guard; 
for, for some time, it defied even my vigilance 
to make the slightest discovery. It is a situa- 
tion incomparably tantalizing, when suspicion 
is satisfied of her own suggestions, as of the 
truth of the gospel, but still wants the little fact 
to make them credible to others. One night 
that I had, by direction of the Superior, taken 
my station in the gallery, (where I was content- 
ed to remain hour after hour, and night after 
night, amid solitude, darkness, and cold, for the 
chance of the power of retaliating on others the 
misery inflicted on myself.) One night I thought 
heard a step in the gallery—I have: told you 
that I was in the dark—a light step passed by 
me. I could hear the broken and palpitatin 
respiration of the person. A few moments af- 
ter, I heard a door open, and knew it tc be the 
door of the young monk. I knew it; for by 
long watching in the dark, and accustoming 
myself to number the cells, by the groan from 
one, the prayer from another, the faint shriek 
of restless dreams from a third, my ear had be- 
come so finely graduated, that I could instantly 
distinguish the opening of that door from which 
(to my sorrow) no sound had ever before is- 


justice. He was a man (of course from his con- 


sued. I was provided with a small chain, by 
which I fastened the handle of the door to a 
contiguous one, in such a manner that it was 
impossible to open either of them from the in- 
side. I then hastened to the Superior, with a 
pride of which none but the successful tracer 
ofa guilty secret in convents can have any con- 
ception. I believe the Superior was himself 
agitated by the luxury of the same feelings, for 
he was awake and up in his apartment, attend- 
ed by four monks. I communicated my intelli- 
gence with a voluble eagerness, not only un- 
suited to the respect | owed these persons, but 
whicl: must have rendered me almost unintel- 
ligible, yet they were good enough not only to 
overlook this violation of decorum, which would 
in any other case have been severely punished, 
but even to supply certain pauses in my narra- 
tive, with a condescension and felicity truly mi- 
raculous. I felt what it was to acquire impor- 
tance in the eyes of a Superior, and gloried 
in all the dignified depravity of an informer. 
We set out without losing a moment, we 
arrived at the door of the cell, and pointed out 
with triumph the chain unremoved, though a 
slight vibration, perceptible at our approach, 
showed the wretches within were already ap- 
prised of their danger. I unfastened the door, 
—how they must have shuddered! The Su- 
perior and his satellites burst into the cell, and 
I held the light. You tremble—why? I was 
guilty, and I wished to witness suilt that pal- 
liated mine, at least in the opinion of the con- 
vent. I had only violated the laws of nature, 
but they had outraged the decorum of a con- 
vent, and, of course, in the creed of a convent, 
there was no proportion between our offences. 
Besides, I was anxious to Witness misery that 
might perhaps equal or exceed my own, and 
this is a curiosity not easily satisfied. It is 
actually possible to become amateurs in suffer- 
ing. 1 have heard of men who have travelled 
into countries where horrible executions were 
to be daily witnessed, for the sake of that ex- 
citement which the sight of suffering never 
fails to give, from the spectacle of a tragedy, 
or an auto da fe, down to the writhings of the 
meanest reptile on whom you can inflict torture, 
and feel that torture is the result of your own 
power. It is a species of feeling of which we 
can never divest ourselves,—a triumph over 
those whose sufferings have placed them below 
us—and no wonder; suffering is always an in- 
dication of weakness,—we glory in our impene- 
trability. I did, as we burst into the cell. The 
wretched husband and wife were locked in each 
other’s arms. You may imagine the scene that 
followed. Here I must do the superior reluctant 


ventual feelings) who had no more idea of the in- 
tercourse between the sexes, than between two 
beings of a different species. ‘The scene that 
he beheld could not have revolted him more, 
than if he had seen the horrible loves of the ba- 
boons and the Hottentot women at the Cape 
of Good Hope; or those still more loathsome 
unions between the serpents of South America 
and their human victims, when they can catch 
them, and twine round them in folds of unnatue 
ral and effable union. He really stood as much 
astonished and appalled, to see two human be- 
ings of different sexes, who dared to love each 
other in spite of monastic ties, as if he had wit- 
nessed the horrible conjunctions I have alluded 
to. Had he seen vipers engendering in that 
frightful knot which seems the pledge of mor- 
tal hostility, instead of love, he could not have 
testified more horror,—and [ do him the justice 
to believe he felt all he testified. Whatever 
affectation he might employ on points of con- 


ventual austerity, there was none here. Love 


was a thing he always believed connected with 
sin, even though consecrated by the name of a 
sacrament, and called marriage, as it is in our 
church. But,love inaconvent! Oh! there 
is no conceiving his rage ; still less is it possible 
to conceive the majestic and overwhelming ex- 
tent of that rage, when strengthened by prin- 
ciple, and sanctified by religion. I enjoyed the 
scene beyond all power of description. I saw 
those wretches, who had triumphed over me, 
reduced to my level in a moment,—their pas- 
sions all displayed, and the display placing me 
a hero triumphant above all. I had crawled 
to the shelter of their walls, a wretched, de- 
graded outcast, and what was my crime? Well, 
—you shudder: I have done with that. I can 
only say want drove me toit. And here were 
beings whom, a few. months before, | would 
have knelt to as to the images round the shrine, 
—to whom, in the moments of my desperate 
penitence, I would have clung as to the “ horns 
of the altar,” all brought as low or lower than 
myself. “Sons of the morning,” as I deemed 
them in the agonies of my humiliation, “* how 
were they fallen!” I feasted on the degrada- 
tion of the apostate monk and novice,—I enjoy- 
ed to the core of my ulcerated heart, the pas- 
sion of the Superior,—I felt that they were all 
men like myself. Angels,as I had thought 
them, they had all proved themselves mortal ; 
and by watching their motions, and flattering 
their passions, and promoting their interest, or 
setting up my own in opposition to them all, 
which I made them believe it was only theirs 
I was intent on, I might make shift to contrive 
as much misery to others, and to carve out as 
much occupation to myself, as if | were actu- 
ally living in the world. Cutting my father’s 
throat was a noble feat certainly, (I ask your 
pardon, I did not mean to extort that groan 
from you,) but here were hearts to be cut,— 
and to the core, every day, and al! day long; so 
I could never want employment. 

I do not quite like to go through the details 
by which this wretched pair were deluded into 
the hope of effecting their escape from the con- 
vent. It is enough that was the principal 
agent,—that the Superior connived at it,—that 
I led them through the very passages you have 
traversed to-night, they trembling, and blessing 
me at evey step. 

They were conducted here. [had suggested 
the plan, and the Superior consented to it. He 
would not be present, but his dumb nod was 
enough. I wasthe conductor of their (intend- 
ed) escape; they believed they were departing 
with the connivance of the Superior. I led 
them through those very passages that you and 
I have trod. I had a map of this subterraneous 
region, but my blood ran cold as I traversed it; 
and it was not at all inclined to resume its 
usual temperament, as I felt what was to be 
the destination of my attendants. Once I turn- 
ed the lamp, on pretence of trimming it, to 
catch a glimpse of the devoted wretches,— 
They were embracing each other,—the light 
of joy trembled in their eyes. They were 
whispering to each other hopes of liberation 
and happiness, and blending my name in the 


interval they could spare from their prayers for 


each other. That sight extinguished the last 
remains of compunction with which my horrible 
task had inspired me. They dared to be hap- 
py in the sight of one who must. be forever 
miserable,—could there be a greater insult? 1 
resolved to punish it on the spot. ‘This very 
apartment was near,—I ‘knew it, and the map 
of my wanderings‘no longer trembled in my 
hand. I urged them to enter this recess, (the 
door was then entire,) while I went to examine 


the passage. They entered it, thanking me 
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for my precaution,—they knew not they were 
never to quit it alive. But what were their 
lives for the agony their happiness cost me? 
‘The moment they were inclosed, and clasping 
each other, (a sight that made me grind my 
teeth,) I closed and locked the door. This 
movement gave them no immediate uneasiness, 
—they thought it a friendly precaution. The 
moment they were secured, I hastened to the 
Superior, who was on fire at the insult offer- 
ed to the sanctity of his convent, and still more 
to the purity of his penetration, on which the 
worthy Superior piqued himself as much as if 
it had ever been possible for him to acquire the 
smallest share of it. He descended with me 
to the passage, the monks followed with eyes 
on fire. Inthe agitation of their rage, it was 
with difficulty they could discover the door af- 
ter I had repeatedly pointed it out to them. 
The superior, with his own hands, drove seve- 
ral nails, which the monks eagerly supplied, 
into the door, that effectually — it to the 
staple, never to be disjoined; and every blow he 
gave, doubtless he felt as if it was a reminis- 
cence to the accusing angel, to strike out a sin 
from the catalogue of his accusations. The 
work was soon done—the work never to be 
undone. At the first sound of steps in the pas- 
sage, and blows on the door, the victims utter- 
eda shriek of terror. They imagined they 
were detected, and that an Cael party of 
monks were breaking open the door. These 
terrors were soon exchanged for others,—and 
worse,—as they heard the door nailed up, and 
listened to our departing steps. ‘They uttered 
another shriek, but O how different was the 
accent of its despair!—they knew their doom. 
It wasmy penance (no,—my delight) to watch 
the door, under the pretence of precluding the 
possibility of their escape, (of which they knew 
there was no possibility;) but in reality, not 
only to inflict on me the indignity of being the 
convent jailor, but of teaching me that callosity 
of heart, and induration of nerve,and stubborn- 
ness of eye, and apathy of ear, that was best 
suited to my office. But they might have saved 
themselves the trouble,—I had them all before 
I entered the convent. Had I been the Supe- 
rior of the community, I should have undertak- 
en the office of watching the door. You will 
call this cruelty, I call it curiosity—that curio- 
sity that brings thousands to witness a tragedy, 
and makes the most delicate female feast on 


' groans and agonies. [I had an advantage over 


them,—the groan, the agony I feasted on, were 
real. I took my station at thedoor—that door 
which, like that of Dante’s hell, might have 
borne the inscription, “Here is no hope,” —with 
a face of mock penitence, and genuine, cordial 
delectation. I could hear every word that 
transpired. For the first hours they tried to 
comfort each other,—they suggested to each 
other hopes of liberation,—and as my shadow, 
crossing the threshold, darkened or restored the 
light, they said, “That is he;—” then, when 
this occurred repeatedly, without any effect, 
they said, ““No,—no, it is not he,” and swal- 
lowed down the sick sob of despair, to hide it 
from each other. 

Towards night a monk came to take my place, 
and to offer me food. I would not have quit- 
ted my place for worlds; but I talked to the 
monk in his own language, and told him I would 
make a merit with God of my sacrifices, and 
was resolved to remain there all night, with the 
permission of the Superior. The monk was 
glad of having a substitute on such easy terms, 
and | was glad of the food he left me, for I was 
hungry now, but I reserved the appetite of my 
soul for richer luxuries. [ heard them talkin 
within. While I was eating, I actually lived 
on the famine that was devouring them, but of 
which they did not dare to say a word to each 
other. They debated, deliberated, andas misery 
grows ingenious in its own defence, they at 
last assured each other that the Superior had 
locked them in there to perish by hunger. At 
these words I could not help laughing. The 
laugh reached their ears; and they became si- 
lent ina moment. All that night, however, I 
heard their groans,—those groans of physical 
suffering, that laugh to scorn all the sentimen- 
tal sighs that are exhaled from the hearts of 
the most intoxicated lovers that ever breathed. 
I heard them all night. I had read French ro- 
mances, and al] their unimaginable nonsense. 
Madam Sevigne herself says she would have 


been tired of her daughter in a long tete a tete 
journey, but clap me two lovers into a dungeon, 
without food, light, or hope, and I will be d—d 
(that I am already, by the bye) if they do not 
grow sick of each other within the first twelve 
hours. ‘The second day hunger and darkness 
had their usual influence. They shrieked for 
liberation, and knocked loud and long at their 
dungeon door. They exclaimed they were 
ready to submit to any punishment; and the 
approach of the monks, which they would have 
dreaded so much the preceding night, they now 
solicited on their knees. What a jest, after 
all, are the most awful vicissitudes of human 
life !—they supplicated now for what they 
would have sacrificed their souls to avert four- 
and-twenty hours before. Then the agony of 
hunger increased, they shrunk from the door, 
and grovelled apart from each other. Apart! 
—how I watched that. They were rapidly be- 
coming objects of hostility towards each other, 
—Oh, what a feast to me! They could not 
disguise from each other the revolting circum- 
stances of their mutual sufferings. It is one 
oe for lovers to sit down to a feast magnifi- 
cently spread, and another for lovers to couch 
in darkness and famine,—to exchange that ap- 
petite which cannot be supported without dain- 
ties and flattery, for that which would barter a. 
descended Venus for a morsel of food. The 
second night they raved and groaned, (as oc- 
curred;) and, amid their agonies (I must do 
.justice to women, whom I hate as well as men,) 
the man often accused the female as the cause 
of all his sufferings, but the woman never— 
never reproached him. Her groans might in- 
deed have reproached him bitterly, but she 
never uttered a word that could have caused 
him pain. ‘There was a change which I well 
could mark, however, in their physical feelings. 
The first day they clung together, and every 
movement I felt was like that of one person. 
The next the man alone struggled, and the 
woman moaned in helplessness. ‘The third 
night,—how shall I tell it?—but you have bid 
me goon. All the horrible and loathsome ex- 
cruciations of famine had been undergone; the 
disunion of every tie of the heart, of passion, 
of nature, had commenced. In the agonies of 
their famished sickness they loathed each other, 
—they could have cursed each other, if they 
had had breath to curse. It was on the fourth 
night that I heard the shriek of the wretched 
female,—her lover, in the agony of hunger, 
had fastened his teeth in her shoulder;—that 
bosom on which he had so often luxuriated be- 
came a mealtohimnow. “Monster! and you 
laugh?” Yes, I laugh at all mankind, and the 
imposition they dare to practise when they talk 
of hearts.—I laugh at human passions and hu- 
man cares,—vice and virtue, religion and im- 
piety; they are all the result of petty localities, 
and artificial situation. One physical want, 
one severe and abrupt lesson from the tintless 
and shrivelled lip of necessity, is worth all the 
logic of the empty wretches who have presum- 
ed to prate it, from Zeno down to Burgersdicius. 
Oh! it silences in a second all the feeble so- 
phistry of conventional life, and ascetitious pas- 
sion. Here were a pair who would not have 
believed all the world on their knees, even 
though angels had desended to join in the at- 
testation, that it was possible to live without 
each other. They had risked every thing, 
trampled on every thing human and divine, to 
be in each other's sight and arms. One hour 
of hunger undeceived them. A trivial and or- 
dinary want, whose claims at another time 
they would have regarded as a vulgar inter- 
ruption of their spiritualized intercourse, not 
only, by its natural operation, sundered it for- 
ever, but, before it ceased, converted that in- 
tercourse into a source of torment and hostility 
inconeeivable, except among cannibals. ‘The 
bitterest enemies on earth could not have re- 
garded each other with more abhorrence than 
these lovers. Deluded wretches! you boasted 
of having hearts, I boast I have none, and which 
of us gained most by the vaunt, let life decide. 
My story is nearly finished. When I was last 
here I had something to excite me:—talking 
of those things is poor employment to one who 
has been’a witness to them.—On the sizth day 
all was still. The door was unnailed; we en- 
tered,—they were no more. They lay far from 
each other, farther than on that voluptuous 


| couch into which their passions had converted | 


the mat of a convent bed. She lay contracted 
in a heap, a lock of her long hair in her mouth. 
There was a slight scar on her shoulder,—the 
rabid despair of famine had produced no farther 
outrage. He lay extended at his length,—his 
hand was between his lips; it seemed as if he 
had not strength to execute the purpose for 
which he had brought it there. The bodies 
were brought out for interment. As we re- 
moved them into the light, the long hair of the 
female, falling over a face no longer disguised 
by the novice’s dress, recalled a likeness I 
thought [ could remember. I looked closer; 
she was my own sister,—my only one,—and I 
had heard her voice grow fainter and fainter.— 


I had heard—— And his own voice grew fainter 
— it ceased. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


IRISH MELODY.—pby mrs, BROOKS. 


No more with the breath of thy blue misty skies, 

All warm do the visions of midnight arise, 

Nor steals the wild thought o’er the foam curling 
wave 

To the phantoms of beauty thy loneliness gave. 

There’s a cloud on the beam should be brilliancy 
yet 

And the pang and the throb on thy bosom are met; 

Each breeze, as it sweeps to thy rest on the sea, 

Bears gloom for the joyous, a chain for the free. 

And dark are the dreams of our wandering now, 

And cold as the sorrows that shadow thy brow— 

Oh the tone that so thrilled to the heart’s happy 
strain 

Say—when will sad Erinawake it again? 


LIFE.—sy J. G. WHITTIER. 

Life is a year,-—a changeful year-- 

Its bland and spring-time hour of youth; 

, Its early loves, in feeling dear— 

Its passion for the shrine of truth;— 
At such a time how hope steals on 
With freshened wing from being’s dawn, 

Far down through distant years, 
Nor thinks the brightness of that gloom 
Is scattered from its owu fair plume, 

And that all else is tears!-—Jockwell. 


It is an old and trite subject which we have 
chosen, but one which awakens within us many 
and deep reflections. It is a subject too which 
should be examined in al] its bearings—in its 
sunlight and shadow. Hurrying as we are 
down the eternal] current, it may not be amiss 
to speak of the perils of the voyager, to point 
out the rocks upon which his vessel may be 
driven—the whirlpools in which he may be 
swallowed up. 

There is little of romance in ordinary life;— 
the land of enchantment and fairy exists only 
in the mind of the visionary novelist. It is not 
well to trust much to the colourings of ‘fancy. 
Sooner or later they will change and grow dim, 
—the beautiful creations of the fanciful spirit, 
will give place to the dull and cold realities of 
existence. 

We may deceive ourselves for a time ;—we 
may picture to our imagination an Elysium of 
happiness; we may even shut our eyes upon 
the evil and gloom around us;—and like the 
Moslem under the influence of his favourite 
drug, revel in the land of mystery and dreams. 
The delusion cannot last forever. It is better 
to lift the veil at once, than to wear it until it 
is torn off, in rude contact with the substantial 
things of real life. 

The naked truths of existence are not per- 
ceptible to the young enthusiast. He lives in 
an atmosphere of dreams. The future is spread 
out before him, as in the magic glass of the 
Astrologer, gorgeous with sunshine that may 
never be felt—green with luxuriance which is 
never to be trodden; and musical with the fall 
of fountains which may never be tasted. 

And because these things are so, shall we 
dream no longer? Shall youthful imagination 
no “— aint the wild beauty of anticipated 
joy?—Shall we burthen the fresh wing of the 
unfolding spirit, with a knowledge of the evil 
which is hidden in the thick darkness of the 
future? 

Ay, let the truth be told. Let the youthful 
nerve himself for the evi}day. Let not the 
dangers of his pilgrimage be hidden,—spread 
out before him the gloomy chart of existence: 
and then let him dream if he can, of an un- 
clouded sky and an eternal blossoming of flow- 
ers. 

The searcher after fame; the young and ar- 


ment. He enters into the crowded aren of 
intellect, where mind wrestles’with mind for 
the mastery, with high and glorious anticipa- 
tions. These are not unfrequently blasted in 
the outset; at the first effort he is cast down 
forever—the beautiful light of his dawning in. 
tellect extinguished—the pathway to fame 
closed up; and the fire which should haye 
gone abroad to warm and enlighten the waste 
places of earth, is sent back to prey upon his 
heart. 

And those who still struggle on, —who sacri 
fice life, health andthe blessed freedom of the sun 
and air of heaven in the pursuit of literary fame 
—how exceedingly miserable—how desolate jg 
their being! They cannot pause in their ca. 
reer—they cannot go back to the mild and up. 
ambitious hours of childhood—to the quiet of 


is perpetual. ‘They must bear up with a strong 
and unflagging pinion, against the storm or the 
fierce sunshine. ‘They can hold no dalliance 
with the beautiful visions which rise up in their 
= pathway—they must hurry onward until 
the land of enchantment is left behind—until 
the fairy forms have vanished; and the Love, 
which in perspective seemed like an untrodden 
Paradise, has proved to be a delusion,—a false 
and cheating mirage on the parched desert of 
existence. 

Is this an ideal picture ?>—Ask him who hes 
borne the burthen which Ambition imposes 
upon its votaries, and he will tell you that its 


Fame !—we look upon thy temple with awe 
and admiration,—but it is a temple of Death— 


glory of existence, whose idol, like those of the 
pagan worshipper, is propitiated only by the | 
mortal suffering of its votaries! 


TRAITS OF THE INDIANS. 


When a male or female of the Indians ex 
pire, he or she is inhumed with the apparel 
which is usually worn, and those of their 


ship, throw some article of value into their | 
graves, as an evidence of their esteem. 
external marks of their condolence for a depart: 
ed relative, is a face bedaubed with black paint, 


one year.—They are very punctilious in the 
selection of a place to deposit their dead, and 
are very caréful in preventing their graves | 


beheve in one great and supreme Ruler of the | 


turity. 


for each other, and on some occasions invite 
the Europeans. Those who attend those fes- | 


of a fish, which is denominated wampum. 
They are governed by Kings or Sachems, 
and the descent is always on the mother’s side, 
in order that their issue may not be spurious. 
There is no business of importance ever under: 
taken by the King, without holding a previous 
consultation with all the wise men of his na- 


how they move by the breath of their pecple.” 
And our historian also remarks, “ The simpli- 
city of these Indian monarchies gives us a bet: 


exalted opinions of their gover::ment and equity, 
when weare told that feasts and presents o! 
their wampum are a sufficient atonement for 
the crime of murder, or other outrages of 4 


pecuniary interest.—Lit. Casket. 
MRS. ELIZABETH HILL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


In a small but pretty town of Suabia resided 


dent of spirit, is most of all liable to disappoint. | 


the domestic fireside. The cry of “ onward?" | 


dark lineaments are correctly drawn. Fame— § 


of agony, and unutterable wo! It is the char- 
nel-house of genius—the Golgotha of the mind, 7 
—a shrine at which is sacrificd the charm and 7 


- 


The 


which practice they continue for the space of | 


from being overgrown by grass or weeds. They | 


Universe, and profess to think that the souls 7 
of the good will have a happy existence in fu- |7 


Their mode of worship is very singular, # 
consisting entirely of sacrifices and songs. In| 
harvest time they prépare festivals alternately | 


tivals, make them a small present of the bone J 


tion.—* admirable,” says William Penn, 
“to consider how powerful the Kings are, and J 


ter idea of the origin of power, than all the & 
Filmers, the Tesleys, and the infamous support: & 
ers of tyranny have shewn us in their sophisti- F 
cal arguments;” but we cannot have any very 


similar character, leaving the reader to infer 
that their justice was entirely the result of 


a rich and handsome young widow, Mrs. Eli § 


> 


friends who are united by the ties of relation 
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zabeth Hill. All her acquaintances were at a 
loss what to make of her, for she was not for 
any length of time the same, but continually 
ehanging: ' 

At first a certain counsellor gave the ton to 
the fashionable society of the place, and as he 
was fond of gallant literature, Mrs. Hill read 
povels from morning till night. He died, and a 
goctor of medicine assumed the sway of fashion: 
he was fond of gayeties, and gave splendid din- 
ner parties and balls. Mrs. Hill laid aside her 
books and became passionately fond of dress 
and dancing. 

Not long after this, the Prince, from some 
motive or other, removed the Bishop’s see to 
this place. This Bishop, who had a large in- 
come, was also a pious and very eloquent man. 
From that time, Mrs. Hill laid aside all gay or- 
naments, and was only seen in slate colour or 
black, and at her house she had weekly religious 
meetings. 

The opinions of the public as to what could 
be the causes of such continual changes, were 
much divided. A professor of the college, a 
belles lettres scholar, and one of the principal 
contributors to a fashionable magazine, assert- 
ed that Mrs. Hill had no character whatever, 
and, though beautiful, she was neither a sub- 
ject for the poet, for a novel, or for the stage. 

The Bishop, on the contrary, whose thoughts 
were little engaged either with novels or with 
the stage, was quite of a different opinion.— 
Mrs. Hill, said he, at first indulged her sinful 

ropensity in secret, by reading novels, until 
b gradual advances, she exposed herself at 
public balls and dances. Her eyes have been 
opened; she has repented and received grace, 
and a complete reformation has taken place. 

The doctor again differed entirely from the 
Bishop. Her mind, said he, has nothing to do 
with this change. The sedentary life which 
she has led while reading much, and afterwards 
continua] dissipation at night parties have thick- 
ened her blood. A few bleedings and the free 
use of Selters waters will restore her to former 
health and vigour. 

All three were prejudiced in favour of their 
own opinion, though all three were wrong, and 
as the great mass of people seldom think or re- 
flect much for themselves, they generally adopt- 
ed the opinion of one of the three, as it hap- 
pened to coincide with their own interest. 

The bookseller, who of Jate had furnished 
Mrs. Hill’s library with many valuable theolo- 
gical works, coincided in opinion with the 
Bishop, and sincerely congratulated her on her 
reformation. 

The silk and Jace mercers, who had lost one 
of their best customers, sided with the Doctor; 
others, who had not altogether lost her, express- 
ed their regret that so good a woman as Mrs. 
Hill should be so fickle, and not know herself 
what she wanted. 


The Prince,who always rewarded merit, re- 
moved the Bishop to the metropolis, in order to 
have him also as his own chaplain, and to in-. 
ae in some degree the town for the loss 
of the Bishop’s see, quartered there a battalion 
of his guards, commanded by a Major of rank 
and fortune, and of a very comely person. In 
Jess than a month the major was a regular 

uest at Mrs. Hill’s dinner parties, and Mrs. 

ill at those of the Major. 

The Major’s wife was a lady of a handsome 
figure, and great beauty. When, dressed in a 
riding habit, and mounted ona spirited Ara- 
bian, she galloped through the town, every eye 
was fixed upon her with admiration. Mrs. Hill, 
conscious of being in no way ‘inferior to the 
Major’s lady, either in figure or personal graces, 
soon procured a nag as beautiful as could be 
found in the country, and dressed in a riding 
habit, with gold epaulettes on her shoulders, 
was daily seen to accompany the Major's wife 
on her rides. 


The woman is devoid of all character! said 
the Professor. The woman has lost the grace! 
said the Dean, as she passed his door. She has 
followed my prescription, said the Doctor. A 
plain man, but possessed of much good sense, 
shook his head when he heard such various 
opinions, and thought Mrs. Hill knew perfectly 
well what she wanted. 

Who used to be the first man in our society? 
asked he: The Counsellor. And when he died? 
The Bishop, And when he was removed to the 
metropolis? The Major. Now, good people, 


what appears to you as inconsistency, is no- 
thing but vanity. 9 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Epucation.—It is stated in the New York Ame- 
rican, that the trustees of the public school society 
of that city employ a person with a salary of eight 
hundred dollars per annum, whose business it is to 
seek throughout the city and to allure to the schools 
the children of the poor and destitute. This strikes 
us as an admirable measure, but the American fur- 
ther remarks, that education is gratuitously tendered 
to every child in the city, and yet to too many it is 
tendered in vain. We believe the fault of the New 
York public school system is similar with that of our 
own state. The gratuitous offer of education in these 
institutions, is more than counterbalanced by the ob- 
loquy connected with a course of education derived 
there. The principle on which they are established, 
is so merely charitable that none but the most needy 
of the community will permit their offspring to avail 
themselves of the advantages they hold forth. Who 
that could save sufficient from his daily earnings to 
pay for the tuition of his child, would send him to 
mingle with the paupers of our public schools, under 
their present arrangements? We mean no disrespect 
to the highly respectable and intelligent gentlemen 
who officiate as the directors of these institutions. 
In the absence of a more liberal national system of 
education, they are the only medium by which the 
minds of the poor may be enlightened, and the 
names of hundreds of eminent men might be quoted 
whose first development of mind took place in these 
schools, irrelevant to the character, and inadequate 
to the wants of the community as some may esteem 
them. But it must not be expected that even all the 
miserably poor will permit their children to avail 
themselves of the advantages of these institutions. 
There is a stigma attached to the name of charity- 
school, which is repulsive to the pride of our nature, 
and no plan of education will properly satisfy the 
wishes of the people, but one on an extensive and 
equal scale, by which the obloquy we have just allud- 
ed to may be obviated.—It has been well observed 
by the New York Sentinel, that ‘‘ education is by 
far the most important branch of legislation; and, if 
wisely cared for, might, to a great extent, supersede 
the necessity, and save the expense, of our criminal 
laws, our jails, our bridewells, and our almshouses,”’ 


WALKER’S PAMPHLET. 

It appears from an investigation of the matter, 
that Mr. Burritt, one of the editors of the States- 
man and Patriot, published at Milledgeville, Geo. 
who was involved in a serious difficulty in conse- 
quence of having received several copies of Walker’s 
seditious pamphlet, was not in the slightest degree 
concerned in its circulation, and was not in fact 
aware of its contents. The following is a true his- 
tory of the case: 

«© On the last day of the late session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly in that state, the Governor received a 
copy of the said phlet through the Mayor of Sa- 
vannah, and made it a subject of a special communi- 


cation to the House of vy engage inviting the 
aftention of that body to those evils which its influ- 


ence upon their slave population was but too well |P 


calculated to produce. Its character was represent- 
ed to be highly inflammatory, and very naturally 
excited universal alarm. Every one became impa- 
tient to see and know the full purport of its contents. 
Mr. Burritt, (a respectable gentleman from the 
north, and senior editor of the above paper, ) par- 
taking of the general interest and curiosity in regard 
to the pamphlet, and before any law had been passed 
on the subject, immediately addressed a note to the 
Mayor of Savannah, and another to the reputed pub- 
lisher, requesting the favour of one or more copies 
through the mail, that the public, if necessary, 
might have the information and be put upon their 
guard. Upon the receipt of this note, it appears 
that the author of the pamphlet, in the abundance of 
his zeal to disseminate the work, and without the 
authority of Mr. Burritt, transmitted to his address 
twenty copies, through the mail. This package being 
seen in Mr. Burritt’s office by some of his good 

riends in his absence, together with a letter trom 
the author demanding the fulfilment of a certain 
promise, (meaning, merely, payment for the pam- 
phlets,) became the whole great oceasion of an ex- 
citement in public feeling and fears, that has done 
much injustice to Mr. Burritt, who, we doubt not, 
is as incapable of the purposes imputed to him, and 
as perfectly free from blame in this matter, either 
done or meditated, as the governor himself.” 


We are indebted to the New York Courier for 


jand gone away to Africa, I am unable to say. 


the following extracts from this pamphlet. It strikes 
us as Singular that there is no law in Massachusetts 
authorising punishment to one whose design is so 
evidently bloody, as is that of the author of such in- 
flammatory passages as these: 


**Their cup is nearly full. i they will 
laugh at, or make light of this; but I tell you, Ame- 
ricans, that unless you speedily alter your course, 
you and your country are gone! for God Almight 
will tear up the face of the earth. Do you thin 
that our blood is hidden from the Lord, because you 
can hide it from the rest of the world? Will he 
not publish your secret crimes on the house top? 
Even here in Boston, pride and prejudice have got 
to such a pitch, that in the very houses erected to 
the Lord, they have built places for the reception of 
coloured people, where they must sit during meet- 
ing, or keep away from the house of God, and the 
preachers say about it!” 

*¢ Are the Americans innocent of the blood and 
groans of our fathers and us, their children? Every 
individual may plead innocence if he pleases, but 
God will, before long, separate the innocent from 
the guilty, unless something is speedily done, which 
I suppose will hardly be,—so that their destruction 
may be sure. Some of them are good men—but the 
will of my God must be done. ‘Those avaricious 
and ungodly tyrants among you, I am awfully afraid 
will drag down the vengeance of God — you. 
When God Almighty commences his battle on the 
continent of America, for the oppression of His peo- 
ple, tyrants will wish they never were born.” 

**"l’o be plain and candid with you, Americans, 
I say that the day is fast approaching when there 
will be a greater time on the continent of America, 
than ever was witnessed on this earth since it came 
from the hand of its Creator. Some of you have 
done us so much harm that you will never be able 
to repent. Your cup must be filled. You want us 
for your slaves, and shall have enough of us. God 
is just, who will give you your fill of us.” 

** What our brethren could have been thinking 
about, who have left their native country and por 
This 
country is as much ours as it is the whites, whether 
they will admit it or not—they will see and believe 
it, by and bye.” 

‘**Q my master! my master! I cannot but think 
upon christian Americans!—What kind of people 
can they be? Will not those who were burnt up in 
Sodom and Gomorrah rise up in judgment against 
Americans, with the Bible in their hands, and con- 
demn them?” 

** Why do they (the whites) not get the aborigines 
of this country to be slaves to them, and their chil- 
dren to work their farms and dig their mines? They 
know well that the aborigines of this continent would 
tear them from the earth. The Indians would not 
rest at night; they would be = at all times of night, 
cutting their cruel throats. But my colour, (some, 
not all, ) are willing to stand still aud be murdered 
by the cruel whites. In some of the West India 
Islands, and over a large part of South America, 
there are six or eight blacks for one white. Why 
do not the blacks take possession of these places? 
The fact is, they love to have masters too well.” 

*‘And now, brethren, having concluded these four 
articles, I submit them, together with my preamble, 
dedicated to the Lord, for your inspection, in lan- 
guage so simple, that those who can read at all, may 
easily understand. Should tyrants take it into their 
heads to emancipate any of you, remember that your 
freedom is your natural right. You are men as 
well as they, and instead of om them thanks 
for your freedom, thank the Holy Ghost, who is 
your rightful owner.” 

‘¢Remember, Americans, that as miserable, 
wretched, degraded and abject, as you have made 
us, that some of you whites on the continent of 
America will yet curse the day that you ever were 
born. You want slaves, and you want us for your 
slaves. My colour will yet root some of you out of 
the very face of the earth. You may doubt it if you 
lease. So did the Romans doubt whether they 
could not enslave all mankind, just as the Americans 
think now of my colour. But they got dreadfully 
deceived. When men got their eyes opened, they 
made the murderers scamper. ‘The way in which 
they cut their tyrannical masters’ throats was not 
much inferior,” &c. 

*“¢ Remember, Americans, that we must and shall 
be free—and enlightened as you are. Treat us like 
men, and we will like you more than we now hate 
you; and tell us no more about colonization—for 
America is as much ours as yours. If any man 
wishes to hear this doctrine openly ‘preached to us 
by the American preachers, Iet him go into the 
southern and western sections of this country.” 


The whole pamphlet is said to be devoted to fa- 
naticism, equally reckless and filled with blasphemy. 


A New Drama.—Victor Hugo, whose writings, 
and particularly his ‘last days of a condemned cri- 
minal,” have a great vogue in Paris, has recently 
produced a drama in five acts, which was played at 
the Theatre Francais with the greatest success in the 
last days of February. It is, however, to judge by 
the criticisms we see of it in the French papers, a 
piece wholly different, in its observances of certain 
formal rules, from the tragedy of France, as com- 

osed by Corneile, Racine, or Voltaire. It is indeed 


in rhyme; but there are poisonings, stabbings, and 


dying on the stage—things unknown in the legiti- 
mate tragedy of that country hitherto, and reproach- 
ed‘as barbarisms in the English. 

The title of the drama is Hernani, or Castilian 
Honour, and turns upon the love of the hero, Hernani, 
a renowned bandit in deed and name, though in faet 
a noble in disguise, for Donna Sol, the ward of Don 
Gomez de Silva. He has for rivals the old guardian, 
Don Gomez, and Don Carlos, the future Charles V. 
—He is the favoured lover, and has fights with Car- 
los, and quarrels with Don Gomez. With the latter, 
however, he finally enters into league against Don 
Carlos, who was then seeking his (the bandit’s) 
life. Don Gomez protects him in his castle, and re- 
stores him to freedom afterwards, on the promise 
that he will, whenever so required to do by Don Go- 
mez, return and place himself again in his power. 
In the course of events, Don Carlos becomes recon- 
ciled to Hernani, consents to his marriage with Don- 
na Sol, and the nuptials are actually celebrating, 
when the horn, the concerted signal of Don Gomez, 
is heard, and Hernani declares himself bound at onee 
to go and redeem his plighted word. Obstacles are 
vain; so the Donna swallows poison, and says to her 
lover husband in presenting the phial to him, 

* * * Je tai garde ta part, 
which he accepts, drinks, and both, after a proper 
interval, fall dead side by side; whereupon, Jon 
Gomez pronounces this line— 
Ils sont mortz tous les deau, et moi je suis damne, 
and stabs himself to the heart with a poniard. 

The success of this extraordinary drama, for so it 
appears to us, was brilliant; and Mdlle. Mars espe- 
cially distinguished herself in it.—V. Y. Amer. 


LITERARY.—We perceive several new works an- 
nounced as on the eve of publication in London.— 
Maxwell, or a Tale of the Middle Ranks, is in pre- 
paration by Theodore Hook. The Barony, a new 
romance by Miss Porter, is in readiness. ‘* The 
Book of the Seasons” is the title of a poetical mis- 
cellany soon to appear: Also, a novel entitled ** The 
Jew,” and a new quarterly journal, to be devoted 
principally to illustrations of English history, are in 
the course of publication. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


"For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO GERALDINE. 
I am almost weary of writing to you. 


Moon has risen and sun has set so often 
without iny being to see you, that in the 
weariness of life, and in the bitterness of an 
ambitious and over-reaching spirit, I have 
nearly resolved to forego the enjoyment of 
your affections. True,I often gaze upon 
you at a distance—I mark the blue glory of 
your dark eyes, and see the mild light of 
beauty playing upon your countenance—I 
watch the curling tresses float on a neck, 
that aptly emblems alabaster—the graceful 
figure—the small foot and delicate hand, 
all haunt me like the spectresof my dreams, 
and yet we are as strangers to each other, 
living only upon thought of the past and 
hope of the future. I know, Geraldine, that 
you feel some interest in my destiny. You 
have not so long been the object of these 
epistles, without some thought of their wri- 
ter; and cold as your nature may be, through 
habitual indifference towards man—cau- 
tious as it may be from the strange notions 
inculcated by a peculiar course of educa- 
tion, diffident as it may be through innate 
modesty—yet there are in the-depths of 
that bosom mines of precious affection, foun- 
tains of unsealed tenderness, that when once 
opened and appropriated, would be as wells 
of perpetual happiness to the object of their 
devotion. How is your leisure employed, 
Geraldine? I believe that you are more in- 
dustrious than the most of your sex similarly 
circumstanced.. Seldom do I see you un- 
employed, and yet is it not strange, that all 
the fastidious attention which you devote 
to your dress, and to the ornaments of your 
person, should not win the smiles and satisfy 
the taste of another than yourself? Is it not 
strange that you have grown up a bud of 
beauty in the midst of this populous city— 


have walked its streets day after day in all 
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the pride and glow of maidenhood, and yet 
have’ never loved? Is it not strange, Geral- 
dine, that among all the proud suitors who 
have flocked around love’s altar, offering up 
the incense of flattery or of truth, that none 
have ever selected, and bowed down before 
you? You are the brightest and the best— 
the young virgin of the trio? Is it not very 
strange? 


But the time must come, when the vision 
that has slept in your heart or trembled in 
your imagination, will pass into reality. A 
ruddier tint will come to your soft cheek, 
and a quicker throb to your panting bosom. 
One being will be as more than life to you, 
and your whole soul will thrill and kindle 
should his lip, even but for an instant, rest 
upon yours. Oh, Geraldine, I would that 
I could fashion your entire nature, as I have 
conjured forth the beings of my fancy. I 
would that I might look upon you as a ves- 
tal virgin, knowing you to be wholly mine. 
One, whose lip had never been profaned by 
man—whose heart had never glowed with 
a passion that might not burn in the bosom 
of an angel—one who would turn away 
shuddering from all impure thought, and 
from all unchaste imagining. I would have 
you fond and glad as a girl, yet possessing 
all the loftier characteristics of a woman, 
so that whilst virtue should rejoice, vice 
might turn abashed from your presence. I 
would have you full of womanly gentleness, 
and perfect morality—a worshipper of Him 
who called the stars into the firmament, 
who created heaven and earth—I would 
have you bow low, and with a sincere spi- 
rit, upon the altars of the living God; yet I 
would not have youa bigot. I would not have 
you doom your fellow beings to everlasting 
death, simply that they differed with you 
in your religious creed. Above all things, 
cultivate propriety—propriety, as well of 
thought as of action. Let not the giddy 
laugh, the reckless stare, or the absurd dress, 
tell the world that you care not for its opi- 
nions. Despise not the world, neither ren- 
der yourself amenable to its false voice for 
reputation. Rather let your conduct be 
such, that there shall be no room for scan- 
dal—none for reproach. Live above its 
scorn, beyond its malice. Thus far, your 
conduct has been plain, and like a mean- 
dering rivulet; yet you have not entirely 
escaped the voice of calumny. The care- 
lessness of your laugh, and the peculiarities 
of your dress, have done you somewhat of 
evil; and—but I will tell you all that you 


~ ‘have done wrong when we meet. 


When we meet! Ay, Geraldine, it was 
but a phantom fear that intimidated me, 
when I commenced this letter. We, will 
meet, despite of time and circumstances. 


_ Your cheek will blush, and your lip burn 


as my hand is stretched out to clasp yours; 
and for a few moments we will look like 
children. But this timidity will soon vanish, 
and we will wonder of the strange notions 
we have of each other now. I will sit by 
your side when night steals on, 4nd point 
your thoughts to the highest purposes of 
womanly pride. On the strong wing of 
mind we will go together among the stars, 
and throwing off the grosser passions of our 
earthly nature, muse of the destinies of fu- 
turity. We will love each other then, Ge- 
raldine, with a pure passion, so that it may 
live with us until being is extinct, the plea- 


sure of our own lives, and the models for 
those of our offspring. 

Are you angry at these hasty effusions? 
How can you be so? Voluntarily I have 
given you all the treasures of a heart that is 
not all ignoble; that, however weak and 
erring, idolizes virtue in woman and honour 
in man. I ask in return, the priceless jewels 
of your affections, and if it is in the power 
of man I will deserve them. Would that 
you knew me asl am—would that you knew 
the sincerity which has dictated these let- 
ters—and above all else, I would that your 
heart was mine before the world has min- 
gled with its purity one stain of falsehood 
or of guilt. Again, farewell. 

HAROLD. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Sarurpay, Aprit 17, 1830. 


With the present number, we furnish an- 
other engraving to our subscribers. We 
trust that the redemption of the promises 
made in the prospectus of the present vo- 
lume, will induce our subscribers to forward 
the amountof their respective subscriptions. 
The work is furnished at a cheaper rate than 
any one of a similar character in this coun- 
try, and it is nothing more than right, that 
our patrons be prompt with their remit- 
tances. . The mail isa safe conveyance, and 
any monies due this establishment addressed 
either to the editor or publisher, will be 
safely received, 


We find it necessary again to observe, 
that all letters addressed to this office, unless 


|.they, come from known correspondents, or 


agents, or contain remittances, are not taken 
from the Post Office unless the postage is 
paid. 

Correspondents.—‘‘ Romeo” shall appear 
soon. The admirable favour we have re- 
ceived from “ Arion” shall, if possible, be 
given in our next. “Stanzas, by T. F.” of 
Everetsville, contain delightful sentiment, 
but are deficient in other points. ‘‘ Zeno” 
is too personal; we should be pleased to 
hear from him on another subject, “ L. G. 
C.” shall appear forthwith; our thanks for 
the favours of this intelligent correspon- 
dent. We are sorry “ Harold” has sent us 
his /ast letter; Geraldine will surely be kind 
anon. Leo” is always welcome. Lo- 
lotte” is a delightful poetess; we should be 
glad to hear from her oftener. 


| EDUCATION. 

The legislature of this state has made 
several futile and ineffectual attempts to do 
something towards the cause of education. 
Bills have been reported and discussions 
taken place on the subject, and yet both 
houses have adjourned without coming to 
any definite decision thereupon. Whyisit 
that our legislature does not consult the 
wishes, and supply the wants of the people? 
From Maine to Georgia the importance of 
a liberal system of education has been ryupg 
through the changes of the newspapers, and 
yet another year must roll by without an 
efficient step being made on behalf of this 
suffering community. We say this com- 
munity, because the subject has ‘been here 
discussed in all its various forms and bear- 
ings; committees have been appointed, ad- 


dresses delivered, and petitions forwarded 


to Harrisburg; yet, after all, nothing has 
been done. Let our citizens look to this. 
The rights and wishes of the people should 
not be tampered with. The mechanics and 
working men are particularly interested in 
this matter; it was their votes that were 
particularly effectual in the election of se- 
veral members of the recent legislature. 
These members pledged themselves to es- 
pouse the interests of the working men. 
Have they redeemed that pledge? Let the 
records of legislative proceedings answer. 

Pennsylvania has suffered long enough 
under the impotent character of ber execu- 
tive, without being disgraced by the mental 
inefficiency of her legislative bodies. It is 
time that the people throw off the net in 
which the machinations of the insidious po- 
litician have entangled them. Let them 
think and act for themselves at the polls, 
throwing by all party distinctions, and all 
subserviency to the views of political office- 
hunters. 


THE WORKING MEN. 
The question of ‘“‘ who are the working 
men?” is thus eloquently answered by the 
Rochester Spirit of the Times:— 


. “They are such as were the pilgrim fa- 
thers of America: they are, in short, the 
PEOPLE Of the United States, who having, 
in two hemispheres, for the last 700 years, 
been struggling for their natural freedom, 
and obtained it—have the same spirit to 
maintain, as they had to acquire. They are 
the men before whose presence the wide 
forests of America have been for 200 years 
rapidly and steadfastly receding; they are 
the men whose busy hammers, and cheering 
enterprise, resounds in our cities and vil- 
lages, and along the borders of our inland 
seas, and whose canvass flaps in the breeze 
on the broad waters of the world; whose 
labours make our vallies bloom, and crown 
our hills with theripened sheaf; whose pro- 
ducts float on the bosom of our broad rivers. 
Their voice is heard from the shores of the 
Kennebtck to the rifts of St. Marie—and 
their footsteps may be traced on the snow- 
crowned gnountains of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, on the road to Santa Fe, and on 
the sands of California. They have built our 
canals,made our roads, erected and endow- 
ed our colleges, and more than all, esta- 
blished our government, and in war and 
peace sustained its supremacy. Think you, 
that they will quietly permit an aristocracy 
to grow up among them, which shall con- 
troi their circulating medium, manacle their 
government, create invidious distinctions in 
society, and reserve to itself the advantages 
of an extended education? They were 
schooled to the tender mercies of a blood- 
proud aristocracy a thousand years ago, and 
having annihilated that, in our country, at 
least, they have no disposition to receive in 
its stead the cent. ow cent. tyranny of a 
purse-proud one. They have sent forth 
their voice that they are, and will be Free, 
and it is the duty of all to listen to its cheer- 
ing tones, for it will soon be found that they 
are exchanging between themselves senti- 
ments, which tend to nerve their hearts, and 
brace their minds. They say with Cassius, 

each to the other, 

‘ Men, at some time, are masters of their fates; 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.’ ”’ 


We inserted last week a somewhat curi- 
ous tirade against ourselves and one or two 
of our correspondents. The writer tells us, 
in a private note, that he was in this city so 
long ago as 1778, and has not been here 
since 1783. He, therefére, must be quite 
an old man, and on this account, if on no 
other, his opinions are entitled to attention, 
if not respect. It is perfectly natural that 
an antiquated bigot should think lightly of 
such productions as are furnished us by 


“Harold.” Objectionable as many of hig 
communications are, there is no department 
of our miscellany, which appears to create 
greater excitement than that where Harold 
figures. We have received several commu- 
nications, requesting information as to the 
sincerity of protestations, as well as to the 
reality of its object. On this head we are 
pledged to inviolable secrecy. 

Touching the Sunday mail question, we 
have not a word to say. We have so fre- 
quently given our opinion upon the absur- 
dity and intolerance of the measure, that the 
matter has become one on which no new 
light can be thrown by us. The report of 
Colonel Johnson is sufficiently clear and co- 
gent to satify all our scruples upon the sub- 
ject, and we cannot esteem the writer other 
than bigoted, who urges the passage of a 
law to stop the mails.. The arguments of 
our correspondent are not very powerful, 
have become valueless from their frequent 
repetition, and will consequently do no 
harm. It isnothing more than proper, how- 
ever, that all parties be heard; and to this 
end we give place to the communication of 
our would be Mentor. On this and all other 
questions in relation to the general govern- 
ment, our columns are open and free. 


We have seen nothing of the New York 
Mirror since we took the editor to task, 
concerning his criticism of the American § 
Monthly. Has he struck the name of our @ 


bantling from his list of exchange papers! 


If he has, we trust he has sufficient courage 
to send us the paper containing a reply to 
our article, if any reply he has made. We 
have searched in vain for acopy of the work 
in this city, and are apprehensive that its 
patronage here must be miserably circum- 
scribed. 


. 


The Irish Shield for March is before us. 
We wish we could induce every son of 
Erin to subscribe to this periodical. It is 
wholly devoted to their interests, and is con- 
ducted in an eloquent and enthusiastic man- 
ner. The following isa list of the contents 
of the March number :—History of Ireland; 
Raphael, a biographical sketch; Irish Topo- Jf 
graphy; Ireland as it is; Irish Authors; Ori- 
ginal Patch-work; Critical notices; New § 
York Stage; St. Patrick’s Day; Miscellany. 

In the theatrical department the editor is 
exceedingly severe. Hesays, ‘‘ Shakspeare’s 
Early Days” was hissed off the Covent Gar- 
den boards, and is a production dishonoura- 
ble to the memory of the great father of the 
English drama. 


The Juvenile Museum is the title of an 
intelligent little sheet just attempted at 
Nashville, Te. It is conducted by W. F. 
Tannehill and W. T. Berry.. 


The People’s Advocate is the title of a new 
paper commenced at Tolland, Connecticut. 
It is edited by Mr. Charles Robbins. 


OPINIONS. 

We were struck with a singular eulogy, 
which we met with recently in the columns 
of a paper publisbed in South Carolina. It 
ran thus:— 

* Now, as for a candid paper; one in 
which truth stands out in bold relief; whose 
every word carries with it the appearance 
of discretion, and has upon it the indelible 
stamp of mildness; whose pages are not 
warped by passion; and whose opinions are 
not moulded, in the least, by prejudice, of 
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all others the Boston Bulletin stands fore- 
‘most. Noman canread that paper without 
feeling conviction press home upon him, he 
sees at once that it is one of those very can- 
did papers, which never exaggerate. He 
feels that the views therein contained are 
not seasoned with passion, not distorted by 
prejudice. Who can tell the value of such 
a herald of truth? It has a redeeming influ- 
ence upon the land—its effects is to work 
out the salvation of our country.” 


If such is the character of the Bulletin, it 
deserves to be patronised, by every indivi- 
dual capable of subscribing to a paper, 
throughout the country. But simply to 
show how differently people estimate the 
same journal, we give the following from 
a correspondent. It was received nearly six 
months since, and never would have been 
published but for the eulogy quoted above. 

Literary Vanity—Sammy Jenks, formerly 
of the Natucket Inquirer, and now assistant 
editor of a little daily concern printed in 
Boston, is probably the most vain and con- 
ceited jackanapessattached to the editorial 
corps. It is but seldom that any thing comes 
from Sammy’s pen that is worth extracting, 
and when by accident or otherwise, a para- 
graph is copied from the Bulletin into the 
pages of a contemporary journal, Sammy 
hunts the paper up, and showing it to his 
friends, exclaims, ‘Look there! I wrote 
that piece—I wrote that myself! Indeed I 
did! Look, it has been copied! This is the 
second piece I have had copied within the 
last three months!” His friends pity the 
weakness that thus causes him to render 
himself ridiculous, but for the publisher’s 
sake pretend to admire his lucubrations. 

It happened a fortnight or more since, that 
you copied a single paragraph into your co- 
lumns, which appeared originally in the 
pages of Sammy’s paper. From your. jour- 
nal it was transferred to the Boston Evening 
Gazette, the editor of which paper knowing 
how ridiculous Sammy would be likely to 
render himself in reference to the matter, 
credited the paragraph to the Philadelphia 
Album. The joke took to admiration. Strait- 
way the readers of the Bulletin are edified 
with a column of argument, setting forth 
the rights of the redoubtable Sammy Jenks 
to the entire authorship of a small para- 
graph headed Sprague, which was felonious- 
ly copied into the Philadelphia Album, 
without the said Sammy’s name being ap- 
pended thereto as the author, and from the 
said Album into the columns of a Boston 
print, in which all the honour and glory 
derived from the authorship of the said pa- 
ragraph is maliciously and feloniously con- 
ferred upon the said Album. Alas and alack 
for poor Sammy Jenks, formerly of Nan- 
tucket, now of Boston, and the celebrated 
author of a small paragraph headed Sprague, 
which was copied into a respectable journal 
without affixing thereto the signature of 
poor Sammy Jenks! 

We recollect the squib of the Bulletin to 
which our correspondent refers, and would 
have noticed it at the time, but for a press 
of more important matters. Certainly we 
esteem that journal and its editor-highly 
respectable in point of talent, but confess 
the eulogy of the Carolina writer is equally 
unjust as the strictures of our correspondent. 


The National Gazette said something a 
few days since, concerning our having co- 
Pied an article in vindication of Byron from 
an obscure paper. The Gazette of Saturday 


contains an article upon the same subject 
from the Newburyport Herald, a weekly 
affair, scarcely recognised in this com- 
munity—it of course chimes with the opi- 
nions heretofore expressed in the Gazette. 
Simply to balance the account between us, 
we take the following from the Boston Tra- 
veller. 


Life of Byron.—Before we proceed with 
our extracts from Moore’s new work, which 
has been the theme of conversation here for 
several days, we have a remark or two to 
introduce relative to the very unexpected 
and ungentlemanly attack made upon the 
work, by the National Gazette, before the 
American edition was published, and as soon 
as it was known here that it had appeared 
in London. Walsh, for a long time, has 
assumed a supercilious tone in literary mat- 
ters, and boasted much of his tact at criti- 
cism; but with all his-egotism and vain pre- 
tensions, we were not prepared for so violent 
and unwarrantable abuse of the distinguish- 
ed biographer and his no less illustrious 
subject. 

If the candid and reflecting portion of the 
sage however, were surprised to hear of 

is unmeasured censure, they will be still 
more astonished to learn the very mean and 
selfish motive that induced him to dip his 
pen in gall. The well known enterprise of 
the publishers in New York, by the /pay- 
ment of a large bonus to Moore, secured the 
privilege of publishing the first American 
edition. In the disappointment of certain 
other booksellers, who were ambitious of 
publishing the work, it is said may be found 
the operating motive of Walsh’s attack. He 
seized the earliest opportunity, probably be- 
fore he had read three pages of the book, to 
trample it on the ground, and if possible to 
sink it beneath public notice—not because 
he failed to respect the memory of the great- 
est bard of the age—not because he doubted 
the pre-eminent talents of his distinguished 
biographer—not because he was so studi- 
ously fastidious in relation to the sentiments 
and the language revealed—nor because he 
cared for their influence upon the commu- 
nity of our country—but merely to injure 
the sale of the work, and thereby render it an 
unprofitable speculation to the publishers. 
If a certain bookselling house in Philadel- 
phia, had announced ‘‘ Moore’s Life of By- 
ron,” no voice of Walsh would have been 
heard bit in its praise. American readers 
know how to appreciate criticisms and heat- 
os denunciations based upon such princi- 
ples. 


Perhaps this may throw some light upon 
the motives which actuated the Gazette’s 
censure! The independence of a certain 
press is not so infallible it seems, as some 
people would pretend. 


The New York Courier is down heavy 
upon Willis. It pronounces the Bunker 
Hill, a poem, in the last number of the 
Monthly, to be rank plagiarism. If Willis 
does not come out and defend himself from 
some of these vilifiers, we shall give him 
up. Hear what Prentice says of the last 
Monthly 


“ Editor’s Table—lIf, like Peter in the 
‘Tale of a Tub,’ we had the conscience to 
swear, that a brown loaf was a leg of mut- 
ton, we’ would now praise our landlord’s 
cheer—but the thing is out of the question. 
Hear him talk. ‘ Much time and words is 
wasted on introductions.’ ‘* Much words’— 
bear that in mind. And what next? ‘The 
glitter and saucy freedom of Neal’s style is 
apt to mislead a young writer.’ That looks 
like the grammar of a country editor. Mr. 
W. rehearses a poem or two at his table. In 
the first, he speaks of having, in times gone 
by, climbed his mother’s knee to grasp the 
stars. He wascertainly a promising youth, 
but has not improved sanotih since. He has 
now got his eye fixed on the star of fame, 
and thinks he shall be able to ‘ grasp’ it and 


| put it in his pocket, by perching himself on 


four pounds. A cow, aw 


the top of a cob-house. We hope he will 
show it to us when he gets it. In the second 
poem, he starts a new theory in philosophy. 
He says, that he longs to look undazzled 
upon a ray of light, and follow wt up to ws 
fountain in the sun. Hence it appears, that 
rays of light goto the sun, instead of coming 
from it. Write that down in your tablets, 
ye village pedagogues, and college profes- 
sors. The last poem is eee fun a lamen- 
tation of the author that he should be ‘ im- 
prisoned in space.? Well—’tis a pity—the 
dear young man ought certainly to be ac- 
commodated with apartments where nothing 
like ‘ space’ is known. Mr. W. concludes 
his table-harangue for the present month by 
promising, that in his next volume, he will 
discuss the characters of the principal Ame- 
rican poets. He had better not. His taste 
is so feeble and girlish, that he will pass 
over the high spirits of the age with ne- 
glect, and bestow all his praises upon a set 
of toad-stool poets of his own school, who 
spring up on their native dung hills to pass 
away after a single night. Nat. Willis, fare 
thee well.” 


The Columbian Star says, when referring 
to the recent duel, “ the silly allegation, that 
the President himself has fought, amounts 
to nothing.” Not quite so fast, brother 
Brantley, the public are not disposed to 
pronounce every thing silly, because, as in 
the present case, it happens to be true. 


The Baltimore Metropolitan pronounces 
the Encyclopedia Americana, which has just 
issued from the press of Carey & Lea, “a 
work of the most illiberal character, abound- 
ing with all the errors of fanaticism, bigotry, 
and prejudice.” 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


Beat it who can.—Mr. John H. Wheeler, of 
Bloomfield, had a Steer, four years old, weapon on 
the Hay Seales in Canandaigua, N. Y., on Monday 
last, which weighed eighteen hundred and ninety- 
to another indivi- 
dual of the same town, weighed seventeen hundred 
and seventy-six pounds. ‘These cattle were raised 
in Bloomfield, in this county. 

An association has been formed. in Darien, with a 
constitution and corporate powers, of which the ob- 
ject is to establish there a Female Seminary, as soon 
as adequate funds can be raised; with the further 
purpose, if those funds accumulate, of progressive 
enlargement. The paper which mentions this, also 
informs us, that a meeting has been held to establish 
an infant school. 

The Pennsylvania canal from Middletown to 
Clarks’ ferry is now in good order. We learn, that 
the Susquehanna section from Northumberland 
down, will be filled in the course of this week. 

Leeches.—In the year 1821, France exported 1,- 
500,000; in 1826, the number was increased to the 
prodigious amount of 33,650,000! 

Lehigh Coal T'rade.—Shipments of coal from 
Mauch Chunk up to the 10th irist.—20 boats, carry- 
ing 1115 tons. 

esterday was a general holiday in the city. Se- 
veral military companies commenced their spring 
parades, the young folks enjoyed Easter. Monday, 
with various amusements, from shooting birds to 
picking eggs. 

A yearly meeting of Friends commenced its ses- 
sion yesterday in the Green street and Cherry street 
meeting houses, as we learnt. 

~Vassachusetis Election.—In 189 towns, Governor 
Lincoln received 23,782, and Mr. Morton, the 
Jackson candidate, 11,103. 

The Branch Bank U. S.—This very neat build- 
ing is now completed, and the cash and furniture of 
the old establishment having been removed to it, 
the Bank commenced operations yesterday.— Pitts- 
burg Statesman. 

Mr. Poinsett, late American minister at Mexico, 
arrived in this city on Saturday evening last, and 
took rooms at the Mansion House Hotel. 

** We understand,” says the Miners’ Journal, ‘‘a 
gentleman of this place has sent an order to Phila- 
delphia to procure fifty or an hundred tents, to pitch 
on the Sharp Mountain, to accommodate visiters, 
We heartily wish him success in the undertaking, 
and by way of encouragement we will rent one of 
them, as we have not had any thing in the shape of a 
bed for the last two weeks.’ 

‘The Episcopal Church recently consecrated at 
Wilmington, Del. is said to be the thirteenth place 
of public worship in that borough. 

e received yesterday the last number of the 
** Rochester Morning Courier’*—a daily paper that 
was, during its existence, conducted with talent and 
spirit deserving a full support. 


Suicide. All for Love.” —We learn that a Mr. 
Wood, a married man, aged 50, living in the vicini- 
ty of Painted Post, fell so violently in love witha 
| neighbouring female, that on hearing she had agreed 

to be married to a Mr. Nichols, left his wife’s bed, 


ter.—Farmer’s ( Steuben county) Advocate. 

In China there are 1560 temples dedicated to con- 
fessions. ‘The offerings made at the shrines during 
the mes 3 and Autumn, give rise to 2 consumption 
of 27,000 
000 pieces of silk. 

A work on Financial Reform, written by Sir Hen- 
ry Parnell, has been recently published in England. 

The new political novel of Sydenham, has caused 
a great excitement in the political and literary cir- 
cles of London. 

A writer in the London Morning Chronicle says, 
the questions usually discussed in France are, «What 
do we want with a King? In what is a monarchy 
superior to a republic? Are not the inhabitants of 
the U. S. of America, and of the Helvetic Cantons, 
as free, as wise, and as powerful as we are?” 

The system of mutual instruction on the Lancas- 
terian plan, is making great progress in Denmark. 

Infanticide.—Between six and seven o’clock on 
Friday morning the body of a new born male child 
was found enclosed in a small candle box, in the open 
lot at , Washington parade ground. The body 
was examined by medical men, who declare that the 
infant was born alive, and it must consequently have 
been exposed thus, to procure its dent, by its unna- 
tural parent.— JV. Y. Courier. 

Daring Robbery.—About 12 o’clock on Saturday 
a boy aged about 7 years, the son of J. Bingham shoe- 
maker, 31 Pell street, was carrying a parcel con- 
taining two pair of bootsand one pair of shoes through 
Pearl street, a black. man snatched them from the 
child’s hands and ran off with them.—Jbid. 

The Savannah Republican of 31st March says;— 
*‘It is computed that there are at the present time fifty 
thousand bales of cotton in this port, for exportations; 
and notwithstanding this immense amount of produce 
on hand, there are now only five ships including New 
York packets in our harbour.” 

Domestic Linen.—The editor of the Wheeling 
Gazette mentions having lately purchased in Pitts- 
burg a parcel of ‘‘union linen” (cotton chain and flax 
filling) at 25 cents per yard; it was well bleached, 
and about the texture of 900 linen. And the editor 
adds: ‘the females in my family say that it is very 
far superior to any imported linen they could purchase 
at the same price.” 


FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA INQUIRER. 
TO JUDGE HOPKINSON., 

Dear Sir: I have seen a letter bearing your sig- 
nature, addressed to a gentleman in England, and 
published in the London Morning Chronicle, from 
which it has probably travelled through the British 
empire, and is now making the tour of the United 
States. 

I had hoped that a sense of delicacy towards your- 
self, and of. justice towards the deceased Mr. Condy, 
who is not here to answer for himself, would have 
restrained its republication in this country, and 
more especially in this his native city, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which his widow and daughters now re- 
side. ‘This hope was founded upon a principle of 
common justice, and upon those sympathies in our 
nature, which prompt us to respect the misfortunes 
of others, and more especially to avoid opening afresh 
the wounds which have so recently been inflicted 
upon the hearts of the widow and the orphan, and 
which have not yet had time to heal. 

These considerations have hitherto restrained me, 
as the particular friend of the deceased, from notic- 
ing the letter; knowing that the next best thing to 
its never having been written, would be to let it 
pass off into oblivion as soon as possible, since it is 
evident upon the very face of it, that your friend in 
England had made an improper use of your confi- 
dence, and that it was never designed by you for 
publication. 

But since these considerations, obvious as they 


published, with the sanction of your name, have been 
enlisted into a service for which they were never de- 
signed, and have gained, and are still gaining, noto- 
riety, I have no alternative, but either silently to ac- 
quiesce in the version which you haye given—as it 
would appear from your statement without much 
investigation—of the doctrines of the New Jerusa- 
lem chureh, and their influence upon individual cha- 
racter and happiness, or to make a plain statement 
of those faets in the case, with which I am personal- 
ly acquainted. 

With your principles and practice individually, I 
have nothing to do in the present instance. Permit 
me, however, to obserye, by the way, that I have 
been led to consider a state of indifference or neu- 
trality in relation to religion as a very dangerous one, 
and that it is an evidence of true wisdom, and of 
sound judgment, to prepare for a future state of ex- 
istence, which the Scriptures inform us is to be eter- 
nal, and to regard this world as preparatory and in- 
troductory thereto, 

With regard to the deceased, I believe that he sat 
down and deliberately counted the cost; that he was 
enabled to make a proper estimate of the things of 
time and the vast concerns of eternity; and although 
he was not exempted from a share of those 
cares and anxious solicitudes, which are the com- 
mon lot of humanity, yet his faith sustained him, 


and afforded him that support and consolation in his 


went to the stable, and hung himself with the hal- | 


s, 2800 sheep, 27,000 rabbits, and 27,- 


are, have been disregarded; since the sentiments thus 
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states of trial, which it is the ap od office of reli- 
gion to impart. He sought for peace where alone 
it can be found, in the ** Prince of Peace;” inasmnen 
as the doctrines which he embraced taught him to 
regard his Saviour as a Being in whom *‘ dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily;” as one who 
‘¢ possesses all power in Heaven and on earth;” as 
one who invites all to come unto Him, that ‘* they 
may find rest unto their souls;” consequently as a 
Being exclusively Divine; they taught him to regard 
the Seriptures as a fountain of ‘living waters,” 
emanating from the great Head and spring of all life 
and truth, and that obedience to their precepts is 
necessary in order to overcome the corruptions of 
our nature, to enkindle spiritual life into the soul, 
and to open the mind to a perception of heavenly 
enjoyment. 

It would be most easy here to give a particular 
statement of circumstances, and to enter upon a re- 
cital of domestic calamities and of causes, which led 

“to pecuniary embarrassments of a very distressing 
nature, but differing widely from that which you al- 
lege as the cause of a ‘* broken spirit;” but I for- 
bear, lest by vindicating the memory of the dead, I 
raight wound the feelings of the living. The cir- 
cumstances to which | allude were doubtless known 
{o you, as they were to myself and others less in- 
timately connected with his family. 

Yours, respectfully, . M. CARLL. 


Those Editors, who have ene Judge Hor- 
KINSON’S letter, are respectfully requested to give 
this an insertion. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE WEDDING.—sy J. G. WHITTIER. 
‘* J wed thee in the battle’s eye, 

Amidst the mailed and stalwart throng ; 
Axcd answered to thy banner-cry, 

As it had been a lover’s song.” 

It was aclear moonlight night of Autumn, 
in 1724; and the old garrison house of the va- 
liant Capt. Wheelwright, the terror of all the 
Indians within twenty miles of Wells, was 
brilliantly illuminated for the wedding of the 
veteran’s daughter, toa young and gallant ran- 

r, belonging to the band of Capt. Harman. 

he house was crowded with guests, principal- 
ly military men; for at that period every man 
was a soldier; and every woman, if she could 
not merit that appellation, was at least worthy 
of being a soldier’s wife. 

It was agrand time—that wedding!—T here 
was an abundance of maple sugar, and pump- 


. kin pies; and all the young ladies within thirty 


miles had assembled to partake of the festivi- 
ties of the occasion. The dance went nimbly 
cown the rude hall; and every one seemed de- 
sirous of adding something to the general ex- 
pression of merriment and joy. 

Yet there were watchful eyes and anxious 
hearts, amidst that joyous assembly. At every 
sound from without,—the sudden bark ofa dog, 
or the creaking of the large, old trees in the 
Autumn wind, a thrill like that of electricity 
passed through the throng of revellers. More 
than once had the hands of the rangers instinc- 
tively fastened on their rifles, which leaned 
ready for instant execution, in every corner of 
the building. It was known to all that the 
Eastern savages were in motion; that the im- 
placable hate of the red man was brooding like 
a thunder-cloud over the encroaching advance 
of the English. The inhabitants of Wells had 
not indeed suffered recently from the attacks 
of their subtle enemy;—but they felt no securi- 
ty from the vengeance of foes, who were unap- 


peasable in their resentment; and whose tran- | 


sient forbearance, like the couch ofthe panther, 
or the coil of the roused rattlesnake, might be 
only the preparation for a sudden and deadly 
blow. 

But the wedding went on, without inter- 
ruption.—The beautiful Emily Wheelwright, 
stood up with her young lover before the vene- 
rated clergyman. She was a fine specimen of 
natural beauty;—her dark hair fell carelessly 
and richly upon her neck—her full cheek glow- 
ed with the freshness of health; and the free 
waist and unconfined form, gave to her motions 
an elasticity and a gracefulness, to which the 
modern victim of fashion is an entire stranger. 
And the bridegroom, in the strength and vigour 
of his youth, with his sunburned countenance 
and manly proportions, presented a striking 
contrast to tue fashionable exquisite of modern 
days. 

he rites were concluded; and Charles Han- 
well had just imprinted on the blushing cheek 
of his bride, the ceremonial kiss, when a terrific 
cry from withont rang through every nook of 


fearful alarm. The next instant the report of 
rifles came sharply on their ears. 

“T'o arms!—T he heathen are upon us!” shout- 
ed Capt. Wheelwright, snatching his musket 
from the hooks by which it was suspended. 

There was a sudden rush towards the door. 
The moon shone full upon the wild scenery 
around, but there were no visible traces of an 
enemy. At length a solitary figure made its 
appearance at.a remote corner of the building. 
“Help, for Gbd’s sake!” said a well known 
voice. * I am wounded—The bloody red skins 
are abroad.” 

The wounded man staggered slowly towards 
the half-bewildered group. At that instant a 
rifle-flash gleamed from the nearest thicket. 
The aim was a fatal one, for its unfortunate ob- 
ject, who had nearly reached his comrades, 
sprang suddenly and eonvulsivelyfrom the earth, 
and fell dead at their feet. The exulting whoop 
of an invisible foe was drowned in the report 
of the muskets of the white men, which were 
now directed at every bush and thicket. 

“To your horses, men!” exclaimed Capt. 
Harmon, as the dusky forms of the enemy be- 
came visible, at a distance, which was beyond 
the certain:aim of his rangers. Charles Han- 
well turned anxiously to his bride,—she was 
deadly pale—she did not join in the cries and 
tears of those around her—but she sat still and 
white as a statue. ‘ Do not be alarmed,” said 
Charles, affectionately pressing her hand. “The 
savages will not molest us after one vigorous 
attack from our rifles; and there is little danger 
to be apprehended. Be quiet; we shall return 
immediately.” 

The spirit of her father was strong within 
the heart of Emily. “ Go, Charles,” she said, 
“and may God preserve you!” A party had 
already mounted, and the trample of hoofs was 
ringing without. Charles sprang to his saddle; 
and in a moment the band to which he belonged 
disappeared in the shadows of the surrounding 
woodlands. Capt. Wheelwright undertook to 
garrison his dwelling, with the remainder of 
the company. 

It would be impossible to describe the anxiety 
with which the wedding guests listened to every 
sound which came from the direction which 
the rangers had taken. The trampling of their 
horses gradually died away; then the sound of 
fire arms was heard; and ever and anon, the 
shrill and terrible war-cry of the savages, rose 
fearfully on the wind. 

The heavy tread of horses soon announced the 
return of the adventurers. ‘They wheeled into 
the rude inclosure ; and the next moment Har- 
mon confronted the agitatedassembly. “The 
vile heathen!” he muttered between his clench- 
ed teeth; and turning to the bride, who sat 
trembling with anxiety, he said aloud—* Your 
husband is among the missing! It has been a 
horrid night’s work!” and he threw himself 
into a chair, apparently exhausted by his exer- 
tions. 


“Ts he dead?” ejaculated Emily Hanwell, 
springing up and grasping convulsively the 
hand of the soldier. ‘ Tell me, Captain Har- 
mon, as you hope for mercy, tell me, is he dead?” 


“ Your husband is a prisoner,” said Harmon, 
“but he fought desperately before he yielded. 
He was overpowered by numbers; and we were 
unable to effect his rescue. There was a fear- 
ful skirmish ; for the Indians were twice our 
‘number. hey have lost many of their bravest 
warriors, and some of my own little troop 
are now lying cold and stark beneath the moon- 
light.” 

“« And you have left your comrade to perish 
by the foul tortures of liis enemies!” said Emily 
Hanwell, her tone of entreaty changing to that 
of indignation—“To die by the fire and the 
scourge, without a blow for his rescue,—with- 
out so much as a wound received in his defence! 
Would to Heaven that the powers of a man 
were mine!” 

She trembled in every limb; and her tears 
fell fast. The countenance of Harmon worked 
for a moment with resentinent; but he over- 
came the feeling, and turning to his compan- 
ions, he avowed his resolution of pursuing the 
retreating foe, and attempting once more the 
rescue oi their prisoner. The party immediate- 
ly acquiesced:—several new recruits volun- 
teered their services, and in a few moments a 
second sally was made from the mansion. 


the mansion. Al) sprang on their feet at the 


It boots not now to relate the particulars of 


the rescue;—suffice it to say, that the foe were 
overtaken—and that in the struggle which en- 
sued, the prisoner was liberated. The party 
immediately returned to the house of the vete- 
ran Wheelwright. His daughter met them at 
the door; and after one long embrace of her 
husband, she clasped with heart-felt gratitude, 
the rough and war-worn hand of Harmon; and 
from that moment he was regarded as a bro- 
ther by Charles Hanwell and his bride. 


MY FIRST AFFAIR. 
THE STORMING OF THE REDOUBT, 


{The following fragment taken from the 
Journal of a young French Officer, will doubt- 
less interest our readers. It is the unadorned 
recital of a first affair,—the touchstone of a raw 
recruit; and in clothing the narrative in an En- 
glish dress, we have endeavoured to adhere as 
faithfully as possible to the simplicity of the 
original.] 

I joined my regiment on the evening of the 
4th Sept. The Colonel, whom I found bivouack- 
ing with the rest of the officers, received me 
at first with the bluntness of an old campaign- 
er: but, having read the letters of recommen- 
dation with which I had been furnished, he 
caressed his thick jet-black mustachios, and 
with some effort to himself, addressed me ina 
tone of softness and conciliation. 

I was next introduced to my Captain, who 
had just returned with a recornoitering party. 
He was a tall sun-burnt veteran, of a peculiar- 
ly harsh and repulsive countenance. He had 
risen from the ranks, and owed his elevation, 
and the cross of honour with which he is de- 
corated, to his courage and conduct alone. A 
bullet that had made its way through his lungs 
at the battle of Jena, had fortunately left no 
other traces of its ravages, than a cracked pip- 
ing voice, which offered a strange contrast to 
the gigantic proportions of his person. On 
learning that 1 had just quitted the Military 
College at Fontainebleau, the soldier of fortune 
made a wry face. ‘* My lieutenant,” said he, 
** was killed yesterday.” I understood the la- 
conic sarcasm; I was not thought worthy to re- 
place him. I had a bitter retort at my tongue’s 
end, but prudence restrained the expression 
of my feelings. 

The moon rose behind the redoubt of Che- 
verino, which was within cannon-shot of our 
bivouack. The silver planet that evening ap- 
peared larger and more fiery than usual, and 
for a moment the redoubt seemed like a black 
speck attached to her shining disk. An old sol- 
dier who stood near me, remarked the deepened 
colour of the orb, which communicated to the 
redoubt thé appearance of a volcano on the point 
of an eruption. “** How red she is!” cried old 
Moustache; ** that famous old redoubt will not 
be a bad bargain; ’tis an infallible sign.”’ } have 
ever been inclined to superstition, and such a 
prediction at such a moment, affected me with 
an uncomfortable sensation. 1 lay down, but 
sleep fled my eyelids. Unable to remain long 
in the same positon, I rose and took a turn, my 
eyes involuntarily fixed on the long range of 
fires that covered the heights on the other side 
of the village of Cheverino. 

When my blood was sufficiently cooled by 
the sharp night air, I returned near the fire. 
Wrapping myself carefully in my cloak, I closed 
my eyes, hoping to sleep soundly till morning. 
But Morpheus was inexorable. Imperceptibly 
my ideas assumed a mournful hue. <A hun- 
dred thousand men covered the plain which 
served ,or my hard couch: comrade had fought 
beside comrade on many a glorious day; friend 
had tried friend in the hour of need; and dan- 
gers shared had attached more closely than 
years of ordinary fellowship. But J stood alone 
amongst this vast crowd; no splendid recollec- 
tions signalized my name: no record of past 
achievement illustrated my maiden sword: 
amongst these warriors grown gray under the 
harness of battle, 1 could not claima single 
friend. Another thought came across me. I 
reflected that should I be wounded, I should 
be thrown into an hospital, amidst heaps of 
mangled sufferers, abandoned to the careless- 
ness of ignorant unfeeling surgeons, 1 thought 
of thee, too, Eliza! of the pangs that would 
rend thy heart, couldst thou but see the cold 
barbarity of the operator, hacking, and hewing 
and mutilating the frame on which thy looks 
so often hung with fondness! My heart beaut 
quick, and mechanically I arganged a silk hand- 
kerchief and a pocket-book, so as to form a 
sort of cuirass for my breast. Overpowered 
with fatigue, I fell into an uneasy dose, and at 
each moment some sinister idea would visit my 


| 


dreams, and awaken me with a sudden start, 
Fatigue at length prevailed, and the drams 
beating the reveillez, roused me from a sound 
sleep. We were ranged in order of battle; the 
roll was called, the arms were piled, and to all 
appearance our tranquillity was destined to re- 
main undisturbed for that day. 

Towards three o’clock an aid-de-camp arriv- 
ed with anorder. We were immediately under 
arms, Our skirmishers advanced into the plain 
whilst we followed; and before twenty minutes 
had elapsed, we could discern the Russian out. 
posts falling back upon the redoubt. 
| We were flanked by a corps of artillery on 
the right, and by another on the left, both of 
which were considerably in advance of us, and 
kept up a smart fire against the enemy. The 
latter returned the compliment in their best 
style, and the redoubt of Cheverino soon dis- 
appeared from our view amidst clouds of 
smoke, 

Our regiment was sheltered by a rising 
ground from the fire of the Russians. They 
seldom favoured us with their shot, (which wag 
reserved almost exclusively for our artillery,) 
and when they did, it passed inoffensively over 
our heads, or at most, sent us a sprinkling of 
dust and gravel. 

_As soon as the order to march had been 
given, the Captain of my company fixed his 
eyes on me, with a degree of attention that 
compelled me to twirl my newly-fledged mus- 
tachios in my finger and thumb, with as care- 
less and soldier-like an air as 1 could possibl 
assume. I may affirm with truth, that the sole 
fear which I experienced arose from an anxious 
dread lest my comrades should imagine that I 
was afraid; and besides, the inoffensive bullets 
of the enemy contributed nota little to sustain 
the heroic equilibrium of my mind, Self-love 
played its part, and whispered to me that I was 
really exposed to imminent peril. Was I not 
actually under the fire of a battery? It was 
quite delightful to occupy the post of danger 
and of honour, and yet to feel 0 much at ease, 
so totally undisturbed by those villanous bul- 
lets! And then, with what triumph I should 
tell the glorious tale next winter in the crowd- 
ed saloons of the enchanting Madame Saint 
Luxan! How would provincial beaux and pa- 
risian badauds sink into insignificance before 
the hero of Cheverino! How would sympathiz- 
ing blondes and lively drunettes shudder at the 
fearful story of siege and breach, while many a 
bright eye would beam with admiration of the 
young soldier modestly insisting that such feats 
as his were by no means unparalleled! 

The Colonel riding in front of the regiment, 
passed by my company, and addressing himself 
to me—*“You are likely to have sharp work,” 
said he, ‘for your first affair.” My reply was 
a martial smile, which I endeavoured to render 
more effective, by ostentatiously brushing my 
coat sleeve, which had been spattered with a 
little dirt by a ball that had struck the ground 
at the distance of about twenty paces from our 
line. The Russians, however, perceived the 
ill-success of their musketry, in place of which 
they substituted howitzers, that soon did con- 
siderable execution in the hollow in which we 
were posted. The bursting of a shell at some 
little distance carried off my chako, and killed 
a sergeant close by my side. 7 

“I congratulate you,” said my hard.-featured 

Captain, as I picked up my chako; * you and 
fortune are quit for this day at least.”” I was 
aware of the superstition common among mili- 
tary men, and which holds that **non dis in 
idem,” is an axiom as infallible on the field of 
battle as in a court of law. Replacing my 
chako with an air of undaunted gaiety—“Par 
Dieu!” said I, “that is what I call a most un- 
couth way of teaching a salute.” The apropos 
of the circumstance enabled the sorry jest to 
pass. My Captain again offered me his feli- 
citations: “This evening,” said he, “you will 
command a company. 1 have a presentiment 
that my bed ‘is prepared. I have always been 
wounded when the officer next me has had a 
narrow escape; and,” added he ina lower tone, 
as if ashamed of his superstitious forebodings, 
“on such occasions, the name of my lieutenant 
always began with a P.” 
Here I thought it necessary to assume the 
incredulous air of an esprit fort, though in re- 
ality struck with the sinister presage, that might 
have made an impression on a better and an 
older soldier than myself. Conscript as I was, 
I felt the necessity of dissembling my senti- 
ments; I felt that 1 must appear callous to the 
weakness of humanity, and stoically insensi- 
ble to danger. 


At the expiration of another half hour, the 
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enemy’s fire had perceptibly diminished, and 
quitting the retreat which had sheltered us, we 
then marched upon the redoubt,. We were 
welcomed by several discharges of musketry, 
which however did us no considerable mischief, 
The whistling of the balls caused me some sur- 
rise, and induced me now and then to turn 
my head, at the risk of exciting the jokes of 
my comrades, who were more familiarized with 
the sound. ‘*After all,” repeated to myself, 
«a battle is not so terrible an affair as 1 had 
imagined.” 
We advanced in double quick time, covered 
by our skirmishers. On a sudden the Russians 
ave three huzzas—three distinct huzzas, and 
then awaited our charge in silence, and without 
drawing a trigger. “That dead stillness,” said 
my Captain, “bodes us no good.” I thought 
so too, and could not help internally contrasting 
the tumultuous clamour of our troops, with the 
imposing and awful silence of the enemy. 


We arrived at the base of the redoubt, the | 


mounds and palisades of which had been le- 
yelled by our fire. Our soldiers rushed into 
the gaping ruins with cries of ** Vive ?Em- 
pereurs” Considering that they had already 
shouted so loudly, I was really astonished that 
their throats could hold out longer. Never 
shall I forget the spectacle which I witnessed 
at that moment, The volume of smoke had 
gradually risen, and remained suspended like 
a canopy at an elevation of twenty feet above 
the redoubt. Through an atmosphere ef thin 
bluish vapour, we could perceive the Russian 
grenadiers, motionless like statues behind their 
half-destroyed parapet, each soldier with mus- 
ket in readiness, his left eye fixed upon his ad- 
vancing foe, his right concealed by the barrel 
of his piece. At one of the bastions, at a few 
paces’ distance, stood an artillery-man by his 
gun, with a lighted match. An involuntary 
chill crept through my veins; I felt as if my 
last hour was at hand. ‘* Now the dance be- 
gins,” cried my Captain;—“ Good night!”— 
they were the last words he ever spoke. 

The drums beat; in an instant every musket 
was levelled and presented. I closed my eyes: 
a horrible crash was heard, succeeded by the 
cries and groans of the wounded. I looked 
around, surprised to find myself still an inhabi- 
tant of this world. The redoubt was again en- 
veloped in smoke, At my feet lay the dying 
and the dead. Among the latter was my poor 
Captain; his head was shattered by a musket- 
ball, and his life-blood plentifully besmeared 
me, Of my whole company but six men, be- 
sides myself, remained standing. 

A moment of stupor succeeded this fearful 
carnage. ‘The Colonel, fixing his chako on the 
point of his sword, was the first to scale the 
parapet, with shouts of “ Vive ?Empereur!” 
All that survived of the regiment instantly fol- 
lowed him, I have no precise recollection of 
what ensued, I only know that we rushed into 
the redoubt pell-mell, and fought hand to hand 
in the midst of a thick smoke that prevented 
us from distinguishing the slightest object. I 
struck at random, but yet struck home, for 
my sabre was covered with blood. At last a 
shout of victory reached my ear, and, as the 
smoke gradually dispersed, I could perceive 
the bleeding corses with which the ground 
was thickly strewed, and the cannon encum- 
bered with heaps of the slain. About two hun- 
dred men in French uniforms were grouped 
together in disorder; some loading their mus- 
kets, whilst others wiped the clotted gore from 
their bayonets, Eleven Russian prisoners graced 
the triumph of the victors, 

The Colonel was stretched bleeding upon a 
shattered ammunition chest. A few soldiers 
eagerly surrounded him, and offered their as- 
sistance, As I approached, ** Where is the 
senior captain?” asked he of a sergeant who 
supported his head. A shrug was the signifi- 
cant reply. ‘The senior lieutenant then?” 
“Here is Monsieur P——, who joined yester- 
day from Fontainebleau,” said the sergeant, in 
4 tone of the most enviable sung-froid. The 
Colonel smiled bitterly, and turning towards 
me—* You are incommand of the place,” said 
he; “fortify the breach with these wagons, for 
the enemy is in force; but Gen. C—— will 
support us.” Colonel,” replied I, with a 
look of anxiety, “ you are severely wounded.” 


| “Tut, man! what of that? The redoubt is taken!” 


REAL LIFE. 


“Do not quiz me, my dear Charles, for it is 
really intolerable.” 


“Intolerable! it is really? I thought you had 
long ere this acquired the invulnerable, in- 


valuable panoply of fashion—insensibility—a 
property as indispensable to reputation and 
happiness as a good rent roll, You’ll be hence- 
forth chronicled as Excluded, instead of an Ex- 
clusive. How immense the difference! poor 
fellow, I pity you.” 

“Pshaw, my good friend; you know the in- 
tensity of my feelings. Lady -——’s soiree of 
Monday, is the only chance [ can have of ex- 
changing three sentences with Lady E—-——, 
which will determine”— 

“«‘Your happiness or misery for life,’ you were 
going to say, Fred. I would fight that prince 
of shots Lord ———-, or kiss the diamond broach 
in the neck of the beautiful Mrs, —— before 
her jealous, litigious husband, rather than not 
produce a matrimonial conjunction between so 
lovely a girl of eighteen, and so exquisite a 
scion of the noble house of——” 

, “Charles, my dear fellow, I will be eternal- 

“Fred, if you have aught of humanity, slay 
me not by such an imputation upon my know- 
ledge of life and nature. I hate your eternities 
of triendship--your eternities of love, of obli- 
gation, of gratitude—none of these eternities 
last one single phase of a moon. But I promise 
to you—on the plume of my regimental hat, I 
swear—that you shall goto her Ladyship’s 
soiree.” 

“Impossible—-if any man has an influence 
with her Ladyship, it is cousin Colonel——. 
He hinted--spelt—-begged outright, for a tick- 
et: entreated that he might bring me—and the 
Divinity was as inexorable as—” 

‘‘Your mind is to rationality. Now Fred, by 
the longest of all things in the creation—my 
tailor’s bill—that unsettled and most unsettle- 
able of human torments—to her Ladyship’s 
soiree you shall go. But let me first premise 
that you have shamefully offended her Lady- 
ship.” 

“I!—never in my life—I have always been 
most respectful.” 

‘‘Well, and what can be more insultitig to a 
beautiful, vain woman, than a man like you 
being ‘most respectful?? One would imagine 
you had been brought up by anticipation at 
the King’s College or the London University 
—or, are you the Sir Charles Grandison of 
1829? I have often seen you, in the corner of 
the semi-circular drawing room of the corner 
house ofthe square, grave, sententious and 
sensible, when, if you had valued your reputa- 
tion, or the glory of your ancestors, you would 
have been volatile, foolish, and o’erflowing 
with compliment.” 

‘J hate the very word.” : 

“You never can suit yourself to time, place 
or circumstance,” 

‘Charles, lama sincere man.” 

“[ suppose you will next proclaim yourself 
a sentimental man, or plead guilty of literature 
or something equally horrible.” 

‘*Nay, rally me not in this manner, for—” 

“My dear boy, rally your spirits, or you’re 
lost for ever. The ballet is over. Let us has- 
ten to the rooms, and standing in the crowd, 
within hearing of her Ladyship, talk ¢o me and 
at her—pay her some extravagant compli- 
ments.” 

have not art—”’ 

** So much the better, art would be thrown 
away. Do not o’erstep the of na- 
ture; but, nevertheless, let the compliments 
be like the modern sciences, made easy to the 
meanest capacity.” 

“Shall I compliment her intellect, her” — 

“Oh, horrible, horrible, most horrible!—thou 
Jeremy Bentham of a complimenter!”’ 

“Shall I praise her maternal care of her 
daughter?” 

“Monster of cruelty! to remind an unhappy 
lady of ‘a certain age,’ that she has a daughter 
already brought out.” 

‘““May I compliment her prudence, her good- 
ness, her—” 

“Thou assassin of a fashionable reputation— 
accuse a lady of her fashion of prudence and 
goodness!—you raise up phantoms of some old 
Lady Alworthy. In plain English, thou dullest 
of scholars, compliment nothing but her eyes, 
her complexion, her dress, her—” 

The two young gentlemen were now inex- 
tricably fixed by the crowd in the lobby, and 
before them stood the realiy kind, liberal, and 
elegant Lady ——, whose only fault, if ladies 
have faults, was an excessive sensibility to the 
incense of adulation, 

“How well Lady 
commenced our hero. 


looks to night?” 
“The fashionable sea- 


son which encroaches upon female loveliness, 


seems only to increase hers.” 


“My good friend Fred, your suspectible 
heart would alarm all Almack’s, were it not 
always devoted to this one idol of your admira- 
tion, 

“But, my dear Charles, the most beautiful 
women may look more lovely at one time than 
another, How admirably her dress becomes 
her--what a dignified simplicity, and yet what 
an elaborate magnificence!” 

“ Fred, you’re too unintelligible—you’re lost 
(whispering) absolute London University- 
ism, 

“Ah, my dear Charles, what a complexion— 
how brilliant and yet how delicate--her eye 
full of Parisian animation and of Venetian lan- 
guor!”? 

( Whispering.) “Johnsonian, Johnsonian, Fred 
won’t do.” 

“ Well, the greatest grace in a lovely woman 
is a small well-formed foot, and a fine instep 
and ancle,” 

(Whispering.) * A little better.” 

*‘ But the arm--what perfect symmetry! what 
a beautiful wrist and hand! how inimitably such 
an arm sets off the cameo and diamonds in the 
armlet! how admirably the jewel is adapted to 
the complexion!” 

Here the victory was complete, and Lady -—— 
turning her head over her shoulder, said with 
a fascinating smile-—“ Nay, Mr. Frederick—do 
you really think I look well to-night?—and does 
this dress become me?—I assure you it arrived 
from Paris only this morning, Well, I’m rather 
astonished that I look so well, for I have been 
very gay for the last fortnight—perhaps you 
will let me take your arm, Mr. Frederick,” 
and her Ladyship gave her arm with a slow 
circuitous action, which showed that her object 
in giving it, was only to have it admired. Pre- 
sently she requested Mr. Frederick —— to 
hand her to her carriage, and as they descended 
the stairs, her Ladyship was heard to say “ 1’m 
afraid, Mr. Frederick ——, that I have forgot- 
ten to send you one of my tickets for Monday 
night, but you shall have one to-morrow—now 
do not fail to come—I assure you, I shall be 
quite angry if I don’t see you.” 

The point was gained——our hero was at the 
soiree; but what it availed him with the lovely 
Lady E——, has not transpired. Probably he 
did not flatter her.--London Court Journal. 


CHAMPOLLION, 


The light shed on the obscure portions of 
profane Egyptian history, by the discoveries of 
Champollion, and the many evidences afforded 
in his letters of the perfection attained in the 
arts by this people, and the proofs of a more 
generous civilization than are elsewhere observ- 
able in the East, richly repay the perusal of 
his minute and graphic detail of the object and 
progress of his labours. His first examinations 
were naturally directed tothe great monuments 
of Egyptian magnificence—already the theme 
of numerous travellers—whose imposing mag- 
nitude and unknown destination have excited 
so much fruitless curiosity, inquiry, and dispute. 
In the gloomy recesses of those imperfectly 
explored structures—whether erected as mau- 
soleums, triumphal mementos, or enduring fa- 
brics of idle and presumptuous pride—it was 
hoped that some records or inscriptions might 
be found illustrative of the age they so faintly 
commemorate, or at the least descriptive of their 
own origin. But the Pyramids, in themselves 
evidences of great mechanical ingenuity, afford 
little instruction, except, perhaps, inthe moral 
which accompanies such treacherous memorials, 
— Tombs, temples, and artificial grottos, prov- 
ed more useful to the examiner, furnishing, 
sometimes family and individual, but more fre- 
quently national, histories, 

The most prominent results of these travels 
are exhibited, as might be expected, ia the 
elucidation of the arts, both useful and orna- 
mental, in which the Egyptians possessed re- 
markable skill. The most striking instances 
will of course appear in architectural art, since 
the principal remains of this, as of all other 
ancient countries, are of this description. And 
in viewing the buildings of Egypt, the mind is 
strongly impressed by the evidence they afford 
of the great resources of the country, not only 
in wealth and physical strength, but in scientific 
principles and mechanical combinations. The 
immense blocks of granite which compose the 
colossal structures were never raised to their 
places by mere muscular strength: the most 
powerful mechanical contrivances, the pulley 
and the lever, must have been applied to the 
movement of such enormous masses. The 
stones, toa, are nicely adjusted, so that each 


shall contribute its due portion of strength to 
the perpetuity of the whole,—and the whole 
assumes the form best adapted to resist the at- 
tack of man and the elements, while by its so- 
lidity it may almost be said to defy the waste 
of time. In the temples and tombs, a nicer and 
frailer, yet far from feeble construction, is ap- 
parent, one which admits the beauties of pro- 
portion and architectural ornament. The mag- 
nificence of design displayed in their edifices, 
eVinces a conception so lofty and gigantic, that 
Champollion was constrained to exclaim, “truly 
the Egyptians had minds as of men whose sta- 
ture was one hundred feet.” In the beauty of 
the tracery, in the exquisite finish of the sculp- 
turer, in the fine proportions of the parts, and 
the imposing effect of the whole, no nation has 
surpassed, and, perhaps, none, but the Greeks, 
equalled them, The simple style, now so com- 
mon, with fluted columns, erected boldly with- 
out a base, and known as the Greek Doric, 
seems to have been first adopted in the con- 
struction of the temples of Egypt. 

In these buildings are found in perfect pre- 
servation, inscriptions, paintings, sculptures, 
and papyri, all assisting to elucidate some era 
of forgotten or disputed history. In paintings, 
the tombs and temples were exceedingly rich, 
and not merely in number, but in the excel- 
lence of their execution. They consist chiefly 
of historical pieces, and portraits of their kings, 
all deeply interesting, inasmuch as they may be 
considered correct resemblances of a race long 
since passed away. ‘These paintings, the most 
interesting of which were found at Beni-Has- 
san, in two hypogeums, bearing the date and 
belonging to the reign of Asortesen, and as old 
as the ninth century before Christ, are remark- 
able for the accuracy and beauty of their draw- 
ing and colouring. These paintings, amounting 
to over 300 in number, relate to civil and mili- 
tary life, the arts and trades. Among the cap- 
tives represented in the series of military paint- 
ings, may be found the peculiar physiognomy 
and costume of the Ionian Greeks, such as they 
are exhibited on the Greek vases, Portraits 
of Greeks, painted nine hundred years before 
Christ by Egyptian artists, preserved in a coun- 
try already the land of song and somewhat ob- 
scure, when Greece was at the height of her 


splendour, is certainly a curious circumstance, 


These paintings are literally a complete pic- 
ture of the domestic economy of Egypt, por- 
traying the agricultural operations; the labours 
of the artisan, the scribe and the priest; the 
gymnastic exercises and martial training ofthe 
soldiery; singing, music, and dancing; the plea- 
sures of hospitality and festivity; the rites of 
religion; the habits of the shepherd and herds- 
man; popular games, exercises and diversions; 
the courts and processes of justice; the habits 
of private life, household furniture, regulations 
and arrangements; their idols of worship; and 
the zoology of Egypt. Other series exhibit 
the warlike preparations, the bustle of the 
camp, the shock of encounter, the hour of vic- 
tory, the triumphal return and the military ban- 

uet. 

7 The exceeding skill acquired in this delight- 
ful art, will not be thought surprising, when we 
remember that it was resorted to for the pur- 
pose of recording the thoughts, describing the 
manners, and chronicling the actions of a po- 
lished people. The preservation of these “pic- 
turas of thought,” through so many ages and 
such violent vicissitudes, is equally remarkable 
and gratifying. Paintings form, perhaps, the 
best and most interesting and impressive ex- 
position of a people; they speak a language 
common throughout the universe; they address 
the mind through the eye, and form for the 
student a sort of experience. In them action is 
seen undisguised by the drapery of a languare 
but half intelligible. 

But there are other evidences of Egyptian 
knowledge and refinement, Perfect fabrics of 
cotton, linen, and silk—beautiful ornaments of 
wrought gold—the cutting and setting of pre- 
cious stones—caineos of delicate device and ex- 
guisite workmanship—lyres and musical instru- 
ments—shoes, sandals and buskins of leather 
and morocco—glass and metallic vases of pe- 
culiar beauty—these together with other fa- 
brics perfectly innumerable attest the excellent 
taste, ingenuity and skill, of the artizans of 
Egypt. They furnish evidence, also, of the 
possession of numerous instruments and tools, 
thought to be entirely of modern origin. 

The paintings and explanatory inscriptions 
in the palace of Karnac at Thebes, were of a 
character more strongly to affect the imagina- 
tion and stimulate a mind already zealously en- 
gaged in historical acquisition, Here were the 
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is no dream, but a sad reality—I lost two mil- 


_—TI tell you, you are in bed, where I left you 


asleep?” “Neither, my friend; but I am awak- 


‘purpose of checking the practice among his 
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portraits of the Pharaohs, those powerful mo- 
narchs of the country’s golden age—the pa- 
trons, the oppressors and the smitten of Israel 
—a dynasty extending through many centuries 
and witnesses of many changes. Here was 
Mocris the conqueror—Sesostris, whose cha- 
riot was drawn by captive kings—and here was 
Shishak, with his Jewish prisoners. In Thebes 
were traces of the second period of Egyptian 
greatness, of the time of the Ptolemies and Alex- 
ander, and abundant evidence of its decli 
under the rapacity of the Roman Eagle. Even 
in these latter days, there was enough of splen- 
dour to warrant Shakspeare’s gorgeous descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra’s barge. , 


[From the MS. Notes of a Foreign Nobleman. } 
A GAMING ANECDOTE. 
THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


Count Zaradowski, the son of a favourite 
minister of Catharine II, on the death of his fa- 
ther became heir to a vast fortune. 1 had 
known him very well at St. Petersburgh, where 
his noble birth, his amiable manners, and a fund 
of information far beyond his years, rendered 
him a favourite in the most distinguished circles 
of the Russian capital. On the conclusion of 
peace, he proposed visiting the different capi- 
tals of Europe, and, with this view, proceeded 
straight to Vienna, during the sitting of the 
Congress. This was, of course, an excellent 
preface to the book of the world, every page of 
which he was anxious to peruse. 

On parting with this young nobleman one 
evening, while we were at Vienna, I engaged 
him to accompany me to the Prater next morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, to try a pair of ‘Hungarian 
horses, which I intended to purchase. 

The horses were harnessed in my curricle, 
and at the appointed hour I was at Zaradow- 
ski’s door. On entering, I was met by his valet, 
who told me that the Count was not yet up. 
“Tfow! not up,” I exclaimed—* and in bed be- 
fore midnight—a lazy fellow!—I’ll soon rouse 
him.” I entered his chamber, and found his 
curtains closely drawn—Come, come, Zara- 
dowski,” said I,““what means this? I hope you 
arenot ill?” He raised his head from the pil- 
low, and drawing his hand across his eyes as if 
to dash aside a tear, he exclaimed, “Alas! my 
dear father! why did I lose thee?” « Count!” 
resumed I, “ what ails you? What melancholy 
dream has revived the memory of your father 
at this moment?—Come, come, the horses are 
at the door.” “My dear friend,” replied he, “it 


lions last night.” “ Zaradowski, are you mad? 


last night. I extinguished the lights myself 
before I went away—Are you dreaming or 


ened from a sleep which I could fain have wish- 
ed had been my last. Z—— and Count B 
called on me after you went away. The can- 
dles were lighted, we played the whole night, 
and I lost two millions of roubles, for which 
they have my bills.” I advanced to the win- 
dow, and on drawing aside the curtain, I saw 
the chamber strewed with cards. A fewshort 
hours had completed the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate young man.—My dear Count,” said I, 
“in all probability this is merely a joke, intend- 
ed to frighen you. Becomforted. They can- 
not surely intend to rob you in this way—I will 
g° to themimmediately. They cease to be my 
riends, if they hesitate for one moment to 
adopt the courge which honour dictates.” 
In a few minutes { was at Z****’s lodgings. 
I endeavoured, by every possible argument, to 
prion on him to relinquish his unjust claims. 
pointed out the fatal consequences that might 
ensue to himself if the affair should reach the 
ears of tlfé Emperor, whose aversion to gaming 
was well known, and who, I said, would un- 
doubtedly make some signal example, for the 


officers. But all my endeavours to bring him 
to a sense of justice were unavailing. He ridi- 
culed what he termed my sentimental pathos, 
and concluded by expressing the hope that I 
would give him a chance of winning my curri- 
cle, and pair of Hungarian horses, in which 
case, he observed, I should have an opportu- 
_ of preaching for myself. I indignantly left 


From the officer I went to the diplomatist 


whom I found, if possible, still more devoid. o 


feeling. He made a long speech to prove to 
me that nothing was more honest and honour- 
able, than to rouse a young man of twenty 
from his bed at midnight, for the purpose of 
robbing him of his fortune. “ Is it worth while 
to make so many words about the loss of a few 
Dammachkios?* said he. We have claimants 
here for thrones which have been lost in an 
unlucky game ;—but do you think their ap- 
peals will be listened to? You saw the gen- 
tleman who left me just as you entered; that 
was the Marquis Brignolo. He has come here 
to sue for the independence of Genoa. He is 
ambassador from the expiring republic, and 
here is the energetic protest which he intends 
to address the Congress. You may read it; 
but in spite of all his logic, Genoa will be given 
to Piedmont. The winner must have the win- 
nings. Venice, with all her ancient wisdom, 
has disappeared. ‘The Adriatic has not swal- 
lowed her up; but Austria has won her, and 
Austria will have her.—Malta solicits from the 
Conéress only her arms and her rock; but it is 
said England has won her, and let England 
keep her. Prussia has won Saxony, Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia Poland. All Europe is 
now at play round a large green table; king- 
doms are the stakes, and a diplomatic shake of 
the dice may win a hundred thousand, two 
hundred thousand, or a million beads.t{| Why 
should not I win a few scraps of paper, 
when fortune is inclined to favour me?” “ But 
from your friend Count ——,” “ Pshaw! why 
talk to me of friendship? Is friendship or even 
relationship ever taken into account in the win- 
nings of crowns or sceptres? My dear fellow, 
Figaro long ago decided that ‘ce qui est bon a 


prendre est bon a garder.’” 


This heartless sophistry I treated with the 


contempt it deserved; and I returned sorrow- | 


fully to my poorfriend Zaradowski, to acquaint 
him with the ill success of my endeavours to 
serve him. 

The result fully verified whatI had hinted to 
Z——. The Emperor Alexander, who enter- 
tained the greatest dislike of gaming and game- 
sters, heard the story, which indeed made some 
noise in Vienna at the time. From that mo- 
ment he withdrew his favour from Z——, who 
told me, when I subsequently met him at Paris, 
that he would rather have lost half his fortune, 
than the affair should have happened, and that 
he should always regret not having followed 
my advice, when I urged him to arrange it. 

Count Zaradowski and Count B**** met 
and fought withswords. Zaradowski wounded 
his adversary, but he was sentenced only to a 
small fine. However, Alexander never forgave 
him, for, on the Count’s application to be attach- 
ed to the Russianembassy to Florence, the Em- 
peror coupled his refusal with the following ob- 
servation:— 

“Tn consideration of the services rendered 
to our august mother, by your father, Count 
Zaradowski, [ pardon the indecorous presump- 
tion of your request.” 


Heartless Deception.—The following painful oc- 
currence took place a few days ago in a neighbour- 
ing town. Mr. having pledged his love and 
faith to a young lady, a resident in a neighbouring 
village, received in return her affectionate attach- 
ment. Inthe course of business he was called to 
the metropolis, and the lovers parted with mutual 
assurances of unalterable attachment. Three weeks 
passed away, during which the faithful fair one re- 
ceived from her beloved—one epistle! meantime he 
wrote often to his parents, always desirous to be re- 
membered in terms of warm attachment to Miss 
After an interval of two months, the day 
was fixed for his return; and the confiding damsel, 
laying aside the formality of affection, anxiously 
hastened to welcome her lover, on the arrival of the 
coach. The vehicle stopped—the quondam suitor 
alighted; his hand was hastily grasped by the maiden 
to whom his troth had been plighted—but he instant- 
ly withdrew it, and immediately handed out a lady, 
whom he introduced to the wondering damsel as ‘* a 
lady from the Indies—Mrs. .” Oh, Hen- 
ry,” said the disappointed female, ‘‘ what have you 
done?” ‘* Married a lady with a fortune,” was the 
laconic reply of the inconstant youth; and while Mr. 
and Mrs. walked in one direction, Miss 
proceeded in another, to a neighbouring ha- 
berdasher’s, where she purchased a black crape head 
dress, to wear in token of the insincerity of a lover, 


and her own defiance of his heartless conduct.—} 


Sheffield Iris. 


* The Russian name for paper money. | 

+ The term head was used for population in all the 
stipulations for the exchange or parcelling of terri- 
tory; the dismemberments of kingdoms, &c. 


Cominc To THE Pint.—“Madam,” said an 
old toper, “have you any water in the house, 
that you can give & poor man a drink of beer, 
though I like cider best, and should like a 
little whiskey. I very seldom get no cider at all at 
home; my orchard is very small, consisting of 
only one scattering tree.” 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Essex Gazette. 
BEAUTY. 


Girl of the dark and kindling eye— 
Of tinted cheek and fair white brow, 
On which the wreathing tresses lié 
Like shadows on the driven snow! 
Thou of the free and sunny glance, 
Whose step is as a Peri’s dance, 
Whose form is fair as those which keep 
Their watch above the Sculptor’s sleep, 
Or as the visions floating by 
The Poet’s veiled and dreaming eye! 


Ha!—dost thou love the flattering strain? 
And does the youthful blood steal up 

Thy cheek and ferthend, like the stain 
Which wanders from the flowret’s cup, 

And mantles with its own rich dye 

The lovely folds which cluster by? 

I marvel not—for thou art one 

Whose pathway lingers in the sun— 

Life’s desert-track—its midnight gloom— 

Its weariness, are yet to come! 


And God forbid that I should seek 

To cloud the sunshine of thy youth; 
Or lend unto thy brow and cheek 

The coldness of unwelcome truth!— 
For well I know each boding word 
In life’s unshadowed morning heard, 
Hath power to send the warm blood back 
To freeze along a wintry track— 
To chill the flow of feeling up, 
And dash the pearls from Fancy’s cup! 


But it may not be wrong to say, 

That Pleasure’s bud 1s wasted soon; 
And, that the sunny smiles of day, 

May darken ere the time of noon; 
And that the pictured cloud of morn, 
Of Earth’s white mist and sunshine born— 
The gay, glad thing which wanders through 
The eatdlen infinite of blue, 
May gather to its sunset form 
The fiery attributes of Storm!— 


And knowing this—it were not well 
For Earth’s fair creatures, such as thou— 
To trust the brief, unreal spell, 
Which maketh green their pathway now;—~ 
It were not well to dream alone 
Of beauty’s wile, and flattery’s tone— 
Of brave men bending down the knee, 
In deep and fond idolatry, 
Of love—the sacred love, which hath 
No change nor ending save in Death! 


The eye will lose its light—the blood 
Creep slowly through the frozen vein— 

The drooping of Life’s summer bud 
Revives not by the Auturan rain;— 

And pain—disease—and ghastly death, 

Will wait upon the wanderer’s path, 

And more than these—the madness wrought 

By cherished love that speaketh not— 

The sense of wrong—the blush of shame— 

The pang of guilt—the branded name! 


Oh, turn thee from thy gladsome hours, 
- And from the smiles that light thy way;— 
The garner of life’s fading flowers, 
The funefal-torches of Decay! 
Oh turn from these, for they will pass 
Like dew from off the shaken grass, 
Or like the dream that glideth by 
The vision of the sleep-sealed eye: 
Ay, Hope and Love may pass away, 
Before one raven tress be gray! ~ 


But there is Hope,—and when the heart 
By wrong, and guilt, and shame is riven, 

It points us to the ‘* better part,” 

he pure and blessed light of Heaven! 
What though the way of life become 
A desert of unbroken gloom, 
Still to Contriti@n’s eye of tears, 
A ray of promised bliss appears,— 
A guiding radiance sent abroad, 
To call the pilgrim home to God! 

J. G. W. 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1830.] 
THE REQUIEM OF GENIUS. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 


Thou art fled ' 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams—ah! thou hast fled! 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful: 
The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 
Are done and said i? the world, and mighty earth, 
In vesper low or joyous orison, 


Lifts still her solemn voice—but thou art fled! 


No tears for thee !—though light be from us gone 
With my soul’s radiance, bright, yet restless one! 
No tears for thee! 
They that have loved an exile must not mourn 
To see him parting for his native bourne, 
O’er the dark sea, 


All the high music of thy spirit here, 
Breathed but the language of another sphere, 
Unechoed round; 
And strange, though sweet, as midst our weeping 
skies, 
Some half remember’d song of Paradise 
Might sadly sound, 


Hast thou been answer’d? Thou that from the night, 
And from the voices of the tempest’s might, 


And from the past, 
Wert seeking still some oracle’s reply, 
‘To pour the secrets of Man’s destiny 

Forth on the blast. 


‘Hast thou been answer’d?—thou that through the 


gloom, 
And shadow, and stern silence of the tomb, 
A ery didst send, 
So passionate and deep, to pierce, to move, 
To win back token of unburied love | 
From buried friend, 


And hast thou found where living waters burst? 
Thou that didst pine amidst us in the thirst 

Of fever dreams! 
Are the true fountains thine for evermore? 
Oh! lured so long by shining mists that wore 

The light of streams! 


Speak! is it well with thee? We call as thou, 
With thy lit eye, deep voice, and kindled brow, 
Wert wont to call 
On the departed! Art thou blest and free? 
Alas! the lips earth covers, ev’n to thee, 
Were silent all! 


Yet shall our hope rise, fann’d by quenchless faith, 
As a flame foster’d by some warm wind’s breath, 
In light upsprings, 
Freed soul of song! Yes! thou hast fownd the sought, 
Borne to thy home of beauty and of thought. 
On morning’s wings. 


And we will deem it is thy voice we hear, 
When life’s young music, ringing far and clear, 
O’erflows the sky: 
No tears for thee! the lingering-gloom of ours— 
Thou art for converse with all glorious powers, 
Never to die! 


MARRIED, 


At Pennsbury, on the 5th day, the 25th of 3d mo, 
Cuartes Yarvuier, of Lower Makefield, to Any, 
eldest daughter of the late William Warner, of 
Falls township, Bucks county. 

December 6th, 1829, by the Rev. Dr. Sargent, 
Mr. Josnua Coustry, to Miss B, ANDERSON, 
all of this city. ) 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, 
Joun 8S. of St. Louis, Missouri, to Exi- 
zaBETH M. daughter of the late S, H. Williams, 
of this city. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, 6th inst. by the 
Reverend Thomas G. Allen, Mr. Wictiam G, Ba- 
KER, to Miss Many Ann, daughter of William 
M‘Gonegal, of Harrisburg. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Charles Hoover, 
Mr. Joun Purtures, to Miss Manearet M. daugh- 
ter of the late Daniel Bussier Esq. all of this city. 

At Wilmington, Del. Mr. Josuva BannisTER, to 


| Miss Jane Draper, all of that borough. 


On ‘Thursday afternoon last, by Liberty Browne, 
Esq. Evwarp F. Dickinson, of Blockley township, 
in the county of Philadelphia, to Miss Sanam Hatt, 


of the same place. 


DIED, 


At Georgetown, Delaware, on the 1st instant, i0 
the 72nd year of his age, the Hon. Nicuotas RivGE- 
Ly, Chancellor of the State of Delaware. 

Near Prince Fredericktown, Calvert county, Md. 
on the 20th day of March, 1830, a coloured man 
named Bastt, aged oue hundred and fourteen years: 
(Certified by the best authority. ) 

At Orwigsburg, Pa. D. Franks, Esq. 
late President Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Dauphin county, Pa. 

On Wednesday morning, suddenly, Mr. Dan1&t 
BravtiGaM, in the 76th year of his age, long a re- 
spectable inhabitant of the Northern Liberties. 

In Savannah, Josepn VaLence Bryan, Esq. one 
of the editors of the-Georgian. AE 

At Edinburgh, Ronznr Anperson, M. D. editor 
and biographer of the ‘* British poets.” 

At Burlington, N. J., on the evening of the 5th 
inst. Miss j vurer D. Perrr, eldest daughter o 
John W. Perit, Esq. 

At New Orleans, of dysentery, on the 16th ult 
Mr. Antuonxy Srwons Graves, son of Mr. Bartho- 
ee Graves, of Philadelphia, in the 25th year of 

is age. ; 

On Thursday morning, in the 71st year of his 
age, Mr. Tuomas LaneTon, Sen. native of Chester 
field, Derbyshire, England. = 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printixe of everd 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatc?s 
at this office. 
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